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Bhs Society's ambition is to make itself a real force in 
advancing geographical knowledge, and in dissemi- 
nating information on the geography, resources and 
people of Canada. In short, its aim is to make Canada 
better known to Canadians and to the rest of the world 

As one of its major activities ir carrying out its pur- 
pose, the Society publishes a monthly magazine, the 
Canadian Geographical Journal, which is devoted to 
every phase of geography historical, physical and 
economic of Canada, of the British Commonwealth 
and of the other parts of the world. It is the intention to 
publish articles in this magazine that will be popular in 


character, easily read, well illustrated, and informative. 

The Canadian Geographical Journal will be sent to 
each member of the Society in good standing. Member- 
ship in the Society is open to any one interested in 
geographical matters. The annual fee for membership 
is five dollars (Canadian currency). 

The Society has no political or other sectional asso- 
ciations, and is responsible only to its members. All 
money received is used in producing the Canadian 
Geographical Journal and in carrying on such other 
activities for the advancement of geographical knowl- 
edge as funds of the Society may permit. 
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Saskatchewan Turns 
to Industry 


by ROBERT TYRE 


, EARLIEST industry to flourish in 
the territory that is now the Province of Sas- 
katchewan was the slaughtering of buffalo for 
the animals’ meat and hides; but the supply of 
buffalo gave out about eighty vears ago. A tale 
coming down from those days relates that a 
white hunter took stock of the vanishing herds, 
concluded that the country was of no further 
value, and opined that it might as well be given 
back to the Indians. 

The disappearance of the 


prairie bison 
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Saskatchewan government photographs 


marked the beginning of farm settlement in 
Saskatchewan and the growth of an agrarian 
economy which was to go through cycles of 
prosperity and slump. The suggestion that the 
province be returned to the Indians was made 
at intervals up to and including the dry, sterile 
thirties. But such was the fiscal condition of 
Saskatchewan then, that it is doubtful whether 
the Indians would have been willing to accept 
title to it again. 

Industrial development of any magnitude 


The production of electrical energy in Saskatchewan during 1954 (excluding Island Falls hydro-gener- 
ating plant, which serves Flin Flon) totalled 728,406,000 kilowatt hours. It is increasing at the rate of 
about twenty per cent a year. The above power plant is typical of others now operating. 











was late in coming to Saskatchewan. Manufac- 
turing only now is vacating the small workshop 
to flex its muscles in roomy factories. After a 
long lag and a slow start, industrialization is 
accelerating, but it will be some time before the 
gap between agriculture and manufacturing 
production is closed. 

Saskatchewan for four decades was the happy 
hunting-ground of travelling salesmen from 
eastern Canada. Eastern manufacturers, who 
viewed the province as their special preserve, 
were content to see its economy expand along 
agricultural lines, while long freight trains 
moved west with the manufactured goods of 
the industrial east. On the only occasion when 
this situation was reversed, the defunct buffalo 
was responsible. 

Long after the thunder of his hooves had 
ceased to be part of the wild music of the un- 
settled plains, calcified fragments of the bison 
were an important export commodity. Needy 
settlers, waiting for the land to yield a living, 
discovered that the piles of bleached buffalo 
bones littering the countryside had value as a 
fertilizer. Thousands of tons of bones were 
collected and shipped to the east. It was the 
only time in the history of the province when 
shipments east had a greacer value than ship- 
ments west. 

Unlike neighbouring provinces, Saskatchewan 
was slow in awakening to the fact that indus- 
trial development does not occur spontaneously, 
particularly in a young province at first not too 
well supplied with the things that attract in- 
dustry. For the first quarter-century of her 
existence as a province, Saskatchewan was pre- 
occupied with the problems of a burgeoning 
farm economy. By the time thought was given 
to factories and manufacturing, the province 
was heading into a long depression. 

The earlier impediments to industrial de- 
velopment in Saskatchewan were real enough. 
Markets were one problem. Distance and freight 
rate inequalities barred her from world markets. 
Low density of population in rural areas and 
the absence of large urban centres discouraged 
the growth of industries to serve local markets. 

In the early thirties, before the drift from 
farm to city began, Saskatchewan's population 
of 932,000 was thinly scattered over a vast 
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territory. This was in marked contrast to Mani- 
toba, where fifty per cent of the population is 
concentrated in the city of Winnipeg. Ontario 
developed with the biggest Canadian market 
on its own doorstep. Within a 100-mile radius, 
the city of Toronto has a market which repre- 
sents about nineteen per cent of the total 
Canadian population. 

Industry flourishes in a climate which pro- 
vides all its needs and these include auxiliary 
services. New industries require the services of 
financial houses and accessible supplies of raw 
materials and semi-finished goods. In the earlier 
years of her development, Saskatchewan lacked 
these facilities and this, too, was a factor in 
retarding manufacturing activity. 

The depression of the thirties took heavy toll 
of Saskatchewan’s small industries. These were 
the “grass-roots” type, limited in manufactur- 
ing capacity and financial resources. They took 
only a nibble from the market controlled by 
eastern producers. The depression had the 
further effect of making investors reluctant to 
risk capital in small manufacturing develop- 
ments. This attitude prevailed far into the 
recovery period. However, the lesson of the 
depression was not lost on Saskatchewan. It 
taught her that a provincial economy based al- 
most exclusively on agriculture suffers more 
quickly in times of economic distress and is 
much slower in making a recovery than one 
supported to some extent by industry. 

The province emerged from the Second World 
War with a new blueprint for the reconstruc- 
tion of her economy. It called for an economic 
structure with a stronger agricultural base and 
built-in shock-absorbers secondary and 
primary industries. In the decade that has 
elapsed since the province began building for 
strength and stability the record shows that 
the builders have been faithful to the blueprint. 

The development of resources was the cata- 
lyst that accelerated much of the diversification 
and growth that have taken place in Saskat- 
chewan since the war. To appreciate its signi- 
ficance in terms of present and potential bene- 
fits, it is necessary to consider two views of the 
province, one before this development and one 
after it. 

Saskatchewan has a total area of 251,700 











Combining wheat in Saskatchewan. Agriculture is still the basis of the province’s economy, but primary 
and secondary industrial developments are beginning to broaden and strengthen it. 


square miles, comprising southern plains, a 
northern forest region, and a share of the rock 
and muskeg of the pre-Cambrian Shield. As 
late as the middle forties the physical face of 
the province was much as it had been fifteen 
vears earlier. The economy, though fattened 
by war, was still wearing the livery of the 
twenties and thirties and drawing its strength 
almost entirely from the old, established sources 
of production. 


A Decade of Change 


To evaluate productive growth and trends in 
Saskatchewan during the past decade, the 
economies of 1945 and 1954 are brought to- 
gether here for comparison. Although nine 
years apart, these show the province as it was 
immediately after five prosperous war years 
and its advance in the post-war period. The 
basic producing elements of the economy are 
compared, using gross value of production. The 
1954 figures are followed by those of 1945 in 
brackets: 

Agriculture %659,740,000 (440,494,000) ; 
manufacturing %281,597,000 (%$167,688,000); 
construction $274,000,000 ($17,000,000); me- 
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tallic minerals, $38,000,000 ($19,000,000); non- 
metallics $3,500,000 ($1,000,000); structural 
and clays, $2,750,000 ($1,300,000); electric 
power, $19,000,000 ($7,000,000) ; crude oil pro- 
duction, $8,500,000 ($17,327); uranium, $11,- 
000,000 (nil); fisheries, $1,281,000 ($1,184,000) ; 
wild fur, $1,383,000 ($1,543,000); coal, %4,- 
000,000 ($2,334,000); and forest 
$9,000,000 ($7,000,000). 

In size, strength, volume, and value Saskat- 


products, 


chewan’s 1954 economic structure was more 
imposing than its 1945 counterpart. The exer- 
tions of men and machines in 1954 produced 
goods and services valued at $1,313,751,000. 
The total for 1945 was $673,221,000. The 1954 
economy was richer by $640,530,000. 

Statistics, however, tell only part of the 
story. They indicate the dimensions of the ex- 
pansion that took place between 1945 and 1954, 
but they reveal little of the vital new forces at 
work in the economy. Nor do they tell very 
much about the rags-to-riches metamorphosis 
of a province that struggled back after a long 
siege of dust, drought and crop failure and 
found an unexpected inheritance buried be- 
neath its vulnerable top-soil. 








The agricultural industry’s low point of 
productivity was reached in the thirties and its 
peak in 1952, when the value of field crops 
soared to about $926,000,000. This figure is a 
fairly accurate indication of the farm industry’s 
growth since the war. And as such, it is better 
for comparison with 1945 production than the 
1954 value of field crops. The $440,494,000 of 
1945 
achieved by the industry up to that time, 
whereas 1954's $659,740,000 was about $266,- 
060,000 less than the high 1952 figure. 

Saskatchewan, has 


represented the greatest productivity 


Agriculture, in gone 
through a period of transition. Farm settlement 
progressed rapidly during the first quarter- 
century, but began to decrease in the depressed 
thirties with a movement of farm people to 
urban centres. Seventy thousand left the prov- 
ince permanently during this period. The drift 
away from the farms continued during the 
prosperous war years, encouraged by a change- 
over to mechanized farming and a trend to 
larger farm units. The number of individual 
farms dropped from 140,000 in the thirties to 
112,000 in the fifties. Two results of this migra- 
tion were reflected in urban growth and a 
greater demand for non-agricultural work. 

The booming market for grain in the war 
vears and after resulted in a concentration 
upon the production of wheat in Saskatchewan. 
There was a decline in mixed farming, with a 
steady drop in livestock and poultry produc- 
tion. A succession of good crop years and ready 
markets tended to make many grain farmers 
ignore the fact that by putting all their eggs in 
one basket they were adding to the risks for an 
industry that lived perpetually in the shadow 
of disaster. 

The testing time came with a crop failure in 
1954. Hard upon the heels of this set-back, 
came marketing problems. Fifteen vears earlier 
these blows would have inflicted the most 
serious injury upon agriculture, and would have 
had an adverse effect upon the whole economy. 
That it did not do this in 1954 and 1955 was 
proof of two things — that the farm industry, 
bigger and more productive than ever before in 
its history, had greater reserves of strength to 
weather periodic storms, and that non-agri- 
cultural development had become a very real 


Production of vinegar in a Saskatoon plant which 
was established only a few years ago. As a result 
of the growing provincial demand for the product, 
the plant is expanding. 
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force in the economy, mitigating the effects of 
farm slumps. 

Saskatchewan's development of an agrarian 
economy had its influence on the manufacturing 
industries. It stimulated manufacturing opera- 
tions based on supplying some of the needs of 
agriculture and the processing of agricultural 
products. Because of this influence, the group 
of industries concerned with foods and bever- 
ages ranked first in imporiance, accounting for 
almost sixty-five per cent of a total manufac- 
turing output in 1945 of $167,688,000. 

Three industries closely associated with the 
farm industry led the manufacturing group in 
1945. Slaughtering and meat-packing was first 
with a production value of $43,802,000. Flour 
and feed mills were next with $26,429,000. In 
third place, butter and cheese manufacturing 
were worth $18,731,000. The petroleum indus- 
try followed, its total output valued at $18,- 
173,000. The position of petroleum in 1945 is 
interesting in the light of changes that were to 
occur in the next decade. 

The pattern of change that began to take 
shape and direction after the war had become 
very clearly defined by 1954. The gross value 
of goods produced by the manufacturing indus- 
tries in this vear showed a growth that was 
consistent if not spectacular. The total produc- 
tion figure of $281,597,000, reflected a healthy 
advance from the 1945 level of $167,688,000, 
but again it was overshadowed by an increase 


in the value of agricultural products. 

In addition to outstripping the 1945 produc- 
tion by $113,909,000, the manufacturing indus- 
tries in 1954 had one other important difference. 
Petroleum refining was the leading industry in 
that year, with an output valued at about 




















In the flour milling industry special attention is 
paid to the control of quality. Here break stocks 
(ground grain) are examined as wheat is ground 
into flour 


$73,000,000. The farm-associated group of in- 
dustries, foods and beverages, were next in im- 
portance with a total production value of $127,- 
610,000. Production values for the individual 
industries in this group are not available yet 
for the twelve months of 1954, but the break- 
down will closely resemble that for 1953. 

In 1953, flour-milling followed petroleum- 
refining with a production valued at about 
$43,000,000. Slaughtering and meat-packing 
had moved down to third place with a value of 
$32,000,000, and 


manufacturing was in fourth place. The two in- 


about butter and cheese 
dustries next in importance were breweries and 
$10,000,000 


worth of products. Printing and publishing was 


bakeries, each producing about 


the only other manufacturing industry in 1953 

with production in excess of $5,000,000. 
Petroleum refining was the industry that 

1945-54 


period, an increase of 302 per cent. For the 


showed the fastest growth in the 
manufacturing industries as a whole, the in- 
crease was sixty-eight per cent. 

More noteworthy than the actual gains in 
dollar value of production were the indications 
that the manufacturing industries in 1954 were 
beginning to cut themselves loose from the 
apron strings of agriculture. The farm-domi- 
nated economy was starting to show the impact 
of the development of resources and the bene- 
ficial influence of the province’s geographical 
position. Once seriously handicapped by its 


A Regina plant manufacturing electrical trans- 
formers. At Weyburn a new plant will produce 
electric wire and cable. There is a trend toward 
establishing local factories to supply such needs. 


remoteness from world trading areas, Saskat- 
chewan in 1954 founc itself in the very centre 
of a vigorous, growing prairie market. 

While the farm-related industries, such as 
those concerned with foods and _ beverages, 
had a less dominant position in 1954, agriculture 
was stili influencing industry, but in new ways. 

The massive farm electrification program 
launched by the Saskatchewan Power Corpora- 
tion in 1949 changed living and working condi- 
tions on 32,000 farms. By the end of 1956 there 
will be 40,000 farms supplied with electricity. 
Rural electrification has opened up a vast new 
multi-million-dollar market for the manufac- 
turers of electrical appliances and equipment. 
Most of these electrical products are manufac- 
tured outside the province. One of Saskat- 
chewan’s finest industrial opportunities lies in 
this field. 

The extension of hydro-electric power service 
has been a factor in attracting new industries 
to the province. At least three new companies 
are manufacturing arc-welders for the farm 
market. Power-transformers, imported until 
1954, are now manufactured in a plant at 
Regina. Saskatchewan is no longer dependent 
on outside manufacturers for its supply of wire 


and cable for power and telephone transmis- 














The fast pace of 
oildevelopment is 
reflected in the 
rapid expansion 
of refinery facili- 
ties. Between 
1950 and 1954 
refinery capacity 
increased from 
29,900 to 66,300 
barrels a day. 











sion. This spring a wire and cable factory began 
production in the city of Weyburn. 

Another interesting and significant point of 
disparity between the economies of 1945 and 
1954 is in the field of construction. Building ac- 
tivity, one of the most sensitive gauges of 
economic health, has reached a r-cord-breaking 
pace in Saskatchewan during the past decade. 
The value of construction rose from $17,000,000 
in 1945 to an all-time high of $274,000,000 in 
1954. In no other period of the province's his- 
tory has the construction industry expanded 
so rapidly. 

A back-log of public works, institutional, and 
residential building accounts for much of the 
post-war construction activity, but at the same 
time a substantial part of it stems from new 
and diversified commercial and industrial de- 
velopment. And the expected continuance of 
this development should keep the building in- 
dustry fully occupied for a long time to come. 
Among the new industries coming into the 
province are a number manufacturing build- 
ing materials. 


New Wealth From the Earth 
The older divisions of production were all 
represented in the economies of both 1945 and 
1954. But in 1954 there were more—two new 





sources of production and wealth, one unknown 
in 1945 and the other largely unnoticed. Yet, 
both in the short space of g half-dozen years 
grew to the stature of industrial giants and 
both greatly accelerated the process of diversi- 
fying Saskatchewan's economy. 

Both were industries that grew out of war 
and its special needs. One owed its develop- 
ment to a bomb that was dropped on a Japan- 
ese city. The other resulted from a great search 
for a fuel whose use had been intensified by 
war and post-war expansion. Both began to 
develop about the same time, hundreds of miles 
apart. One was initiated by prospectors in the 
province’s pre-Cambrian north. Drilling crews 
probing under southern wheat fields gave the 
second one its start. 

The northern development made Saskat- 
chewan one of the world’s major producers of 
uranium. The activity in the south, which has 
brought the Wheat Province new wealth from 
oil, is now earning it the title, “Oil Province”. 
Natural gas was discovered at the same time 
as the oil. 

Saskatchewan’s uranium industry straddles 
1,000,000 acres of ancient rock formations in the 
Beaverlodge Lake area, 400 miles by air from 
Prince Albert. Little more than a decade ago 
it was a forgotten frontier, populated by a few 
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In the north uranium mining is a multi-million-dollar industry. There are six companies already producing 
and others will soon be doing so. An aerial view of the Gunnar Uranium Mine in the Beaverlodge area. 
This is one of the world’s largest private uranium operations. 


trappers and casually explored by a few pros- 
pectors. Indians fished its waters and hunted 
its caribou. It was a place of lonely outposts 
and the site of an abandoned gold mine. Its 
communications were sparse, and transporation 
uncertain. 

Today more than seventy-five mining com- 
panies have uranium properties at Beaverlodge. 
Six companies are producing uranium and 
others are rapidly approaching that stage. 
Capital expenditure approaches $100,000,000. 
Production value of the radio-active minerals 
was $11,000,000 in 1954 and $14,000,000 in 
1955. With a greatly expanded milling capacity 
in prospect, this value may be doubled or even 
tripled by 1960. 

Uranium development has transformed Sas- 
katchewan’s north. Mining and refining of 
uranium ore alone have created employment 
for 1,600 men. The development quickened the 
settlement of the far north and a modern com- 
munity, Uranium City, sprang up in the heart 


of the wilderness. 
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Uranium first won recognition in the role of 
a destroyer, but it may soon achieve a better 
fate for its peaceful uses. There are indications 
that the use of nuclear energy for power will 
soon be a reality. Saskatchewan may have it 
for industrial use by 1970. Mr. David Cass- 
Beggs, general manager of the Saskatchewan 
Power Corporation, predicted that an atomic 
energy plant would be built in the province in 
the next ten or fifteen years. 

Although the uranium industry developed 
dramatically, oil is the dynamic force in Sas- 
katchewan’s economy today. The expansion of 
the petroleum industry has changed the indus- 
trial nature of the province and opened new 
fields for manufacturers. 

For vears, long strings of freight cars carried 
Saskatchewan wheat to the markets of the 
east. Today pipelines, tracing a parallel course 
to the rail lines, carry Saskatchewan crude oil 
to refineries at Superior, Wisconsin, and at 
Sarnia, Ontario. The surface trappings of oil 


search and development drilling rigs, oil 
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pumps, storage tanks and refineries — have be- 
come almost as familiar a part of the Saskat- 
chewan landscape as grain elevators and com- 
bines. This year a new pipeline will be linked 
to the Interprovincial one to carry light crude 
oil from the province’s south-east oil fields. 

The advent of Saskatchewan’s oil age does 
not date back much before 1950. Less than ten 
; years ago the province produced only a trickle 
of heavy black crude oil from the small old 
Lloydminster field on the Alberta border. Oil 
taken from this field in 1945 was valued at less 
than £18,000. 

The value of the 1955 crude oil production in 
Saskatchewan is estimated at more than 
$18,000,000, an increase of $10,000,000 from 
the previous year. The thin trickle of heavy 


black crude oil had swollen to a broad stream 
of light and medium oils by 1955, when produc- 
tion for the twelve months approached 12,- 
000,000 barrels. This was more than double the 
1954 production of 5,500,000 barrels. The esti- 
mated production for this vear is 17,500,000 











barrels. : 
The head frame of the Faye shaft of the Eldorado 


One measure of this development is_ the roa 
uranium mine in northern Saskatchev-an. 


money spent in the province by oil companies. 
The expenditure of $8,000,000 in 1950 was the 
beginning of a flow of exploration and develop- 
ment capital which reached $86,000,000 for the 
twelve months of 1954. An estimated expendi- 
ture of almost $100,000,000 this vear on ex- 
ploration and development will bring the total 
spending by oil companies since 1950 to about 
390,000,000. Each year the program is en- 
larged. Oil-producing fields are developed and 
exploration is conducted in new areas. Some 
7,000,000 acres of Crown land are expected to 
be leased to about ninety companies by the 
end of 1956. At the end of March 1956 Saskat- 
chewan had almost 1,800 oil wells capable of 
production. 

The oil man’s dream is the discovery of big 
fields like Alberta’s Leduc and Redwater. Sas- 
katchewan’s oil production has been increasing 
at an impressive rate, but so far no field of 





major proportions has been discovered. In 
every drilling season since 1950 oil men have 
been hoping to make a rich strike in Saskat- 
chewan. It may now be at hand, and it could 
surpass Alberta’s largest oil field at Redwater. 


The oil drilling rig represents the newest source of 
wealth in the provincial economy. The search for 
oil is spreading from areas of discovery in the 
south to more distant northern regions. 
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Oil and natural gas pipeline, 


A familiar sight now is the oil-pump, working rocking-horse fashion 
Here a pipeline is being laid. 


to draw oil from the earth in the province’s rich oil fields. 





This exciting possibility depends upon the 
revaluation of two producing light-oil fields in 
Saskatchewan's south-west, Steelman and Alida. 
The fields are eighteen miles apart, but new 
discoveries may unite them as one big producing 
area. Steelman is expected to have 351 pro- 
ducing wells by the end of 1957, and Alida 242. 
Together, the fields have a possible develop- 
ment of 1,250 producing wells. Alberta’s Red- 
water has 908 wells capable of production. 

Steelman and Alida have other assets. They 
produced the first flare gas in large volume. 
Flare gas is a wet gas that comes up with the 
oil. It contains such important elements as 
propane, butane, and pentane, valuable as 
liquid fuels. These are also important in the 
development of the petrochemical industry 
that Saskatchewan hopes to have one day. 
Steelman and Alida may have brought that 
day much closer. 

The development of the oil industry already 
has done a great deal for Saskatchewan. Its 
camp-followers, supply and service companies, 
have been flowing into communities adjacent 
to oil fields. It is bringing secondary industries 
to the province and creating jobs. The petro- 
leum industry itself gave employment to 4,275 
persons last year. Employment in the oil indus- 


Work in progress at one of the numerous cement 
block factories. As a result of the building activity 
in the province, the number of plants manu- 
facturing building materials has grown steadily. 


try may reach 7,450 by 1960. It is also a source 
of revenue for the provincial treasury. In the 
years ahead it will be a very large one. 


The Other Minerals 


Oil, natural gas and uranium have had the 
most spectacular developments; but there have 
also been discoveries of various important min- 
erals which, although undramatized in news- 
paper headlines, may play a fairly important 
role in the future of the province. Long before 
she entered upon this advanced stage of her 
development, Saskatchewan had other sources 
of wealth besides grain. In the south there was 
sodium sulphate and coal; in the north, gold, 


copper, zinc and other minerals. 
It is only in fairly recent years, however, 
that production of most of these has grown to 
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The province has coal reserves of thirteen billion tons. Shown here is 


a dragline used in strip-mining for lignite coal fields. 


any size. The output of metallic minerals (not 
including uranium) had a value of $38,000,000 
in 1954. Of this amount, copper accounted for 
$21,000,000; zine, $12,000,000; gold, $3,500,- 
000; and silver, $1,200,000. Cadmium, selenium 
and tellurium are produced in smaller quanti- 
ties. The production value of all these minerals 
may rise to $46,000,000 by 1960. 

Lignite coal mining, one of Saskatchewan's 
old industries, has an annual production of 
about 2,000,000 tons. Its production shows 
signs of increasing — a prospect very different 
from that in other coal mining areas. The 
$40,000,000 power plant to be built at Estevan 
will use Saskatchewan lignite, as will two new 
steam plants planned for Manitoba. 

Sodium sulphate production, neglected for 
many years, is now increasing in response to a 
growing demand in both Canadian and United 
States markets. The salt is important in the 
manufacture of kraft paper and glass. Its an- 
nual production could reach 200,000 tons by 
1960. Saskatchewan is the only province with 
a natural supply of sodium sulphate in com- 
mercial quantities. 

Structural materials, clay sand and gravel, 
had a production value of $2,700,000 in 1954. 
This year, four new industries will make use of 


A salt plant at Unity. Before 1949 the commodity 
was supplied from outside the province. The Unity 
plant, producing 40,000 tons of salt a year, now 
supplies part of the provincial market. 


Saskatchewan's clay resources, two in the 
manufacture of light aggregate, one in the 
production of Portland cement, and the fourth 
in the manufacture of vitrified clay products. 

Common salt in recent years has been pro- 
duced in the Unity area of Saskatchewan. The 
product goes to three local markets — domestic, 
farm, and industry. Oil companies are making 
increasing use of it in their drilling operations. 
The present supply could support a production 
of 50,000 tons annually. 

In addition to the imposing array of mineral 
resources in production, Saskatchewan has a 
number of new ones whose commercial signi- 
ficance and industrial use depend upon the 
results of further exploration and evaluation. 














The list of these includes such useful minerals 
as bentonite, in the Prince Albert area; iron 
ore in the Choiceland and Fort a la Corne dis- 
tricts; molybdenite, a hard metal similar to 
tungsten, in an area 140 miles north-east of La 
Ronge; magnesium, at Quill Lake in east cen- 
tral Saskatchewan, and copper just east of 
La Ronge. 

Magnesium was discovered by a company 
prospecting for potash, and an agreement has 
been entered into by the company and the 
province providing for development of the 
mineral. One of the most promising discoveries 
in recent months was a copper zone near La 
Ronge. Underground work is proceeding at the 
site to estimate the size of the ore-body. This 
could be a development of major proportions. 
Possibly it may lead to the construction of a 
railway in the north. 

The year 1956 holds promise of other im- 
portant developments. One of them, currently 
under way, is the production of potash. The 
mineral, valuable as a fertilizer, has been found 
under the wheat lands of central Saskatchewan. 
It stretches across the province in a 3,300,000- 
acre belt which terminates at the borders of 
Manitoba and Alberta. 

A number of large American companies have 
interests in Saskatchewan’s potash. Two are 
now sinking mining shafts. When the produc- 
tion stage is reached, possibly by 1958, Canada 
will have its first potash industry. The initial 
output of the two plants will be around 
%20,000,000 annually. Saskatchewan has the 


The interior of a new plant in Regina that pro- 
cesses Saskatchewan clay to make light aggre- 
gate, a substitute for gravel used in cement. The 
270,000-pound drying kiln is shown here. 


Canadamay have 
its first potash in- 
dustry in produc- 
tion near Sas- 
katoon by 1958. 
The mine shaft of 
the Potash Com- 
pany of America, 
which plans to 
build a large re- 
fining mill 


only known deposits of potash in commercial 
quantities on the continent, outside of Carls- 
bad, New Mexico. 

In the forest industry, too, advances may be 
made soon. Saskatchewan's great timber re- 
sources are being eyed with growing favour by 
pulp and paper companies and manufacturers 
of other wood products. Plywood is already 
being manufactured in the province, but the 
growing market for this product invites the 
opening of new plants. 


The Second Act 
The year 1955 saw the curtain rising on the 
second act of the province’s industrial drama. 
New economic forces that began to make them- 
selves felt between 1945 and 1954 had set the 














stage for an influx of new industries which lent a 
special glitter to Saskatchewan’s Golden Jubilee 
celebration. 

Multi-million-dollar developments are rare 
and priceless industrial gems much coveted by 
provincial authorities. Saskatchewan got five 
of these in 1955. There was a $25,000,000 
uranium refining plant at Beaverlodge; a 
$15,000,000 potash industry at Saskatoon; a 
&3,000,000-$4,000,000 steel pipe factory at 
Regina; and an $8,000,000 cement plant was 
going up near Regina. In 1956, a $1,250,000 
vitrified clay pipe and tile factory is to be built. 

There was in 1955 a larger group of new 
manufacturing concerns with investments of 
less than $1,000,000. These plants added an 
impressive number of products to the made-in- 
Saskatchewan catalogue, and decreased the 
province’s dependence on outside manufac- 
turers. 

New factories in 1955 began the manufacture 
of such products as light-weight aggregate, pre- 
fabricated houses, ceramic artware, aluminum 
windows, oil-well storage tanks, agricultural 
chemicals, mattresses, and office furniture. 

The spate of new industries flowed into 1956. 
The year was only four days old when plans for 
the first wire and cable factory for the province 
were announced. The next development was a 
$2,000,000 wallboard plant, to be built this 
year at Saskatoon. In March an eastern com- 
pany revealed plans to establish a %750,000- 
factory for the manufacture of multi-wall paper 
bags. A ready-mix concrete plant to cost 
$200,000 was another venture announced in 
March. The month of April brought the prov- 
ince a precast roofing plant and a trailer 
factory. 

In a world bidding feverishly for new indus- 
tries, it is interesting to consider the factors 
which influenced the recent developments in 
Saskatchewan. The most important ones are 
raw materials and markets, and the province's 
fortunate central position. Contributory fac- 
tors include an advantageous freight rate for 
Saskatchewan in terms of distribution costs 
within the prairie market, the development and 
utilization of natural gas, and the steady ex- 
pansion of electrical power. 

Oil and gas development in western Canada 


Packaging agricultural chemicals in a Moose Jaw 
factory. The machine mixes and packages 60,000 
pounds of the products during an eight-hour shift. 


SASKATCHEWAN TURNS TO INDUSTRY 


was the basic factor inducing a German com- 
pany to build a factory for the production of 
steel transmission pipe. In choosing a Saskat- 
chewan location for its plant, the company was 
influenced by the economic soundness of a 
central position in the market, with its bearing 
on transportation costs. 

A market 


strategic middle place in it, were prime con- 


potential and Saskatchewan's 
siderations in the decision of another group to 
build a cement plant. The province’s clay re- 
sources were another asset, natural gas a fur- 
ther attraction. 

The development of urban markets within 
the province is drawing the smaller industries. 
The drift of farm people to cities resulted in a 
greater market concentration in urban areas. 
The population, which declined from 932,000 
to 833,000 between 1936 and 1946, is increasing 
again. The prediction is that it will be 905,000 
in 1956. 

The heightened economic activity in Saskat- 
chewan is having an impact upon employment. 
At seasonal peak in 1955 the labour force had 
attained a post-war record of 324,000, an in- 
crease of 10,000 over the previous record in 
1953. The increase in opportunities for employ- 
ment is reflected in a substantial gain in labour 
income — $420,000,000 in 1955 compared with 
404,000,000 in 1954. The income of labourers 
in 1944 was $161,000,000. 

Distribution of the labour force in Saskat- 
chewan has been marked by a decline in the 


numbers of agricultural workers over a long 














The manufacture of garments is a relatively new venture in the province, but very successful. The interior 
of a factory in Moose Jaw producing men’s wear. 


period of time and, more recently, by a signi- 
ficant increase in the number of non-agricultural 
workers. In 1941 fifty-nine per cent of a total 
of 315,446 were engaged in agriculture. By 1951 
agricultural workers represented forty-nine per 
cent of a total labour force of 302,112. Non- 
farm labour increased from 128,430 in 1941 to 
154,532 in 1951. This trend has continued since 
the last census. 

The pace and direction of Saskatchewan's 
future development will determine whether 
population (and labour force) is to continue 
increasing or decline. It seems unlikely that 
there will be any interruption in population 


growth. 
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Statisticians estimate that Saskatchewan in 
the next fifteen or twenty years could have a 
manufacturing production much closer to the 
value of her agricultural output. Two decades 
hence the value of her manufactured products 
could be close to $600,000,000 and her indus- 
tries could be giving direct employment to 
31,000 persons. 


Old Barriers Gone 
Saskatchewan's historic mid-century period 
of growth provides proof that the earlier im- 
pediments to industrialization no longer exist. 
One barrier in the past, geography, is now an 
asset. Consumer buying-power and industrial 














growth have made the prairies one of Canada’s 
leading market areas, smaller only than the 
trading areas of Quebec and Ontario, and Sas- 
katchewan has the advantageous middle posi- 
tion in this market. The very great develop- 
ment of resources in the post-war period re- 
moved another obstacle to industrial growth 
and built a sound foundation for economic ex- 
pansion. Population trends in the past ten 
years have resolved the problem of sparse 
urban settlement. 

Despite the big advance in manufacturing 
on the prairies, production is still far short of 
prairie market requirements. For example, the 
Saskatchewan market for furniture annually 
exceeds $13,000,000, and the yearly prairie 
market is about $58,000,000. Yet the value of 
furniture produced in Saskatchewan amounts 
to only $500,000 annually, just four per cent of 
the value of the provincial market and less 
than one per cent of that of the prairie market. 

The market for garments in Saskatchewan 
amounts to about $25,000,000 annually, while 
local production is slightly over $1,000,000 
Agricultural implement sales in the province 
currently amount to $80,000,000 a year, and 
repair parts $10,000,000. A market of these 


SASKATCHEWAN TURNS TO INDUSTRY 


dimensions should qualify for a large local in- 
dustry to serve its needs, but production of 
Saskatchewan-made implements had a value of 
only $1,000,000 in 1953. Imports made up 
the deficit. 

Saskatchewan imports its entire supply of 
storage batteries, despite the fact that it has 
the highest per capita gasoline consumption in 
Canada and one vehicle in use for every 3.5 
people. The province’s highly mechanized farm 
industry uses more tractors and combines than 
any other agricultural area in Canada. 

In these deficiencies between production and 
market lie some of Saskatchewan’s industrial 
opportunities. Development of resources is 
opening up other new fields for secondary in- 
dustry. The new industries that started during 
the past twelve months offer fairly convincing 
proof that the industrial gaps in Saskatchewan's 
economy will not long go begging for factories 
to fill them. 

Canada’s central prairie province may never 
again achieve the ideal trading position she en- 
joyed with her sale of buffalo bones to eastern 
Canada, but she has launched her own indus- 
trial revolution and liberated herself from the 
traditional role of captive market. 





Saskatchewan’s most picturesque city and her second largest is Saskatoon, 
which has a population of nearly 65,000. The Bessborough Hotel is seen 
through the oval formed by the arch and its reflection. 
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The mountains of the United States and British Empire Ranges in western Grant Land on north-west 
Ellesmere Island, through which the great ice-field that covers much of Grant Land drains along massive 
valley glaciers, many of which show few signs of activity. The one in the foreground, draining into Yelver- 
ton Bay in the upper right, has its surface inscribed with a supra-glacial drainage pattern of some com- 
plexity. This westward view shows the variety of structural conditions in the area: in some places the 
sediments lie horizontally, and in others they dip steeply to the south. The sharp crested ridge and 
V-shaped upland valley are characteristic land-forms here, but in places (such as just left of centre in 
this photograph) some valleys have a U-shaped cross-section. 











Our Polar Islands— 
The Queen Elizabeths 


by ANDREW TAYLOR 


| CENTURIES our Northern Archi- 
pelago has been divided into two parts, known 
as the Eastern and Western Arctic by virtue 
of the directions from which access may be 
had to it. The intervening boundary lay west 
of Hudson Bay, extending uncertainly north- 
ward along the axes of Boothia Peninsula and 
Somerset Island before losing itself in the 
islands to the north. Some of these northern 
islands have been equally inaccessible by sea 
from either direction, so that the definition 
of this dividing boundary failed in high 
latitudes. The advent of air travel in the far 
north gave an approach from the south to the 
well-defined group of islands beyond Barrow 
Strait, and helped gradually to shape them 
into a regional arctic entity. They had some- 
times been called the Northern Islands Region, 
but recently were named the Queen Elizabeth 
Islands after Her Majesty the Queen. With 
the Eastern and Western Arctic lying roughly 
south of latitude 75° north, they form the 
northernmost of the three regional areas com- 
prising the Canadian Arctic. The Queen 
Elizabeth Islands lie north of the great east- 
west passage which transects the archipelago 
from M’Clure Strait to Lancaster Sound. They 
are Canada’s isles of the polar sea, the most 
northerly lands in North America. 


General Description 


As a group, the Queen Elizabeth Islands 
are generally triangular in arrangement, with 
the base fixed along the passage mentioned 
above. To the north-west the islands extend 
to the Beaufort Sea, from Prince Patrick 
Island to north-western Ellesmere Island. To 
the east, the islands are fringed by Baffin Bay 
and several passages which separate them from 
north-west Greenland. The principal islands in 
the group with their areas in square miles are 
as follows: 


Ellesmere... . 82,119 


Except where credited, photographs by R.C.A.F. 


Devon 20,861 
Melville 16,141 
Axel Heiberg 15,779 
Prince Patrick. 6,081 
Bathurst 6,041 
Ellef Ringnes. 5,139 
Cornwallis. 2,670 


Amund Ringnes. . . @,515 
In all, the land area of the Queen Elizabeth 


Islands totals 165,500 square miles. 


Exploration 

The early history of exploration of the 
islands is lost in antiquity. Archaeological 
evidence indicates Eskimo occupancy perhaps 
a thousand years ago. There is some contro- 
versial evidence that the Norsemen, extending 
their voyages westward from Greenland, were 
the first white men to visit the islands, possibly 
in the twelfth or thirteenth centuries. Monu- 
ments attributed to them have been found on 
east Ellesmere Island and on an islet in western 
Jones Sound. 

William Baffin was undoubtedly the first 
to leave us a written record of their discovery 
after tracing the outline of Baffin Bay as 
mate on Robert Bylot’s Discoverie in 1616. 
For two centuries Baffin’s survey was shown 
on maps apologetically, with the remark 
_according to the relation of William 
Baffin, but not now believed’’. Sir John Ross 
in 1818 during an unsuccessful search for 
access to the North-west Passage corroborated 
Baffin’s discoveries, but travelled no farther 
westward as he believed passage was blocked 
by a range of highlands, the mythical “‘Croker 
Mountains,” which he was convinced lay across 
Lancaster Sound. The next year Ross’ lieu- 
tenant, Captain W. E. Parry, entered this 
Sound to open a great incision into the blank- 
ness of the polar map by sailing boldly across 
the “Croker Mountains” through Barrow 
Strait and Viscount Melville Sound to 
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M’Clure Strait to discover and name all the 
islands along the north side of the great 
east-west passage. This group is still referred 
to as the Parry Islands. In 1829 Ross retraced 
the westward course of his junior but turned 
south into Prince Regent Inlet. 

The next impetus given the exploration of 
the Queen Elizabeth Islands resulted from the 
wintering of Captain Sir John Franklin’s 
expedition at Beechey Island (south-western 
Devon Island) in 1845-6 and the subsequent 
complete disappearance of the expedition. It 
is now known that Franklin circumnavigated 
Cornwallis Island to latitude 77° north before 
sailing south down Peel Sound and disap- 
pearing with his two vessels north-west of King 
William Island. The 
Franklin occupied ten years. 

Following Sir James Clark Ross’ abortive 
search of the coasts of Somerset Island (1849- 
50), the joint expedition of Captain H. T. 
Austin and Captain William Penny, a whaling 
skipper, resulted in the search of Wellington 
Channel, M’ Dougall Sound, and Byam Martin 
and Austin Channels, involving the survey 
of parts of Devon, Cornwallis, Bathurst, Byam 
Martin, and Melville Islands. Sir Edward 
Inglefield in 1852 briefly looked into Jones 
Sound to investigate reports by a whaler of the 


search for Sir John 


discovery of a cairn on the north coast of Devon 
Island. He also sailed north into Smith Sound. 
Voyages by Captains W. Kennedy and C. C. 
Forsyth and Lieutenant Edwin De Haven 
added minor cartographic contributions. In 
1852-4 the greatest expedition of all into this 
area, comprising four ships commanded by 
Captain Sir Edward Belcher, had an eastern 
division wintering in Wellington Channel and 
a western division at Dealy Island on Viscount 
Melville Sound. The north coasts of the western 
Parry Islands were closed by their surveys. 
Franklin's fate was discovered by Captain Sir 
Francis Leopold M’Clintock in 1859, removing 
this impetus for exploration. 

Ostensibly engaged in the Franklin search, 
Dr. Elisha Kent Kane extended Inglefield’s 
discoveries in Smith Sound northward to 
begin the American quest for the route to the 
North Pole. This search was pressed farther 
north by Dr. I. I. Hayes in 1860-1 and Charles 


OUR POLAR ISLANDS 


F. Hall in 1871. In 1875-6 Sir George Nares, one 
of those who had searched for Franklin with 
Captain H. Kellett in 1852-4, sailed in H.M.S. 
Discovery through Robeson Channel into the 
Lincoln Sea to winter on the north-east coast 
of Ellesmere Island. In 1886 Admiral Robert 
E. Peary of the United States Navy began 
the series of expeditions which culminated 
successfully in his arrival at the North Pole 
in 1909. Peary’s former assistant, Dr. Frederick 
A. Cook, claimed to have preceded Peary to 
the Pole; but it is now generally conceded 
that, although Cook made a very creditable 
Greenland Ellesmere 
Island and Axel Island 
returning to his Greenland base by way of 
Jones Sound, he did not go to the Pole. 
Captain Otto (1898-1902) re- 
linquished a plan to circumnavigate Greenland 
which would have taken him into Peary’s 
“territory”, and made the greatest geographic 
contribution in this area since Parry’s time 


journey from across 


around Heiberg 


Sverdrup 


during four years of explorations from bases 


on eastern and Ellesmere Island, 
using Nansen’s former polar vessel, the Fram. 


southern 


Sverdrup discovered and mapped all of 
southern and western Ellesmere Island, much 
of north Devon Island, almost all of Axel 
sketchy 


Amund 


Heiberg Island, and (in a more 
manner) delimited Ellef Ringnes, 
Ringnes and King Christian Islands. 

In 1915-17 Stefansson crossed M’Clure Strait 
to discover the present Islands of Brock, 
Borden, Mackenzie King, and finally the last 
island in the group, Meighen Island, west of 
Axel Heiberg. 

Subsequent expeditions by Donald Mac- 
Millan (1913-17, 1923-4, 1925), E. Shackleton 
(1934-5), Robert Bentham (1936-8), D. Haig- 
Thomas (1937-8), and others covered these 
islands extensively from bases in Smith and 
Jones Sounds and did much towards filling in 
the details which most early explorers’ maps so 
sadly lacked. Post-war activity in the region 
has resulted in the establishment and main- 
tenance of several jointly operated Canadian- 
United States weather stations serviced largely 
by the U.S. Navy. 

Mapping 
As recently as 1950 the mapping of this 
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great area was completely dependent on the 
surveys made by these explorers. Little new 
information had been collected in the twen- 
tieth century. However, in 1949 the Royal 
Canadian Air Force began a program which 
has resulted in the aerial photography of the 
entire Queen Elizabeth Islands. In the span 
of the next few years existing maps became 
obsolete as American and Canadian agencies 
vied with each other in the production of better 
maps of this area. The best ones currently 
available are from the presses of the Surveys 
and Mapping Branch, Department of Mines 
and Technical Surveys, Ottawa. Maps of the 
British Admiralty, which for long were the 
acme of mapping in this region, are now badly 


out of date. 


Sovereignty and Administration 


Until Confederation in 1867, the explorations 
of the Canadian Arctic Archipelago had been 
almost entirely British, and title to the islands 
remained vested in Great Britain; it was 
transferred to Canada only in 1880. American 
interest in this sector of the Arctic (which had 
begun with De Haven’s search for Franklin 
in 1850-1) was resumed with the expeditions 
of Hayes (1860-1), Hall (1871-3), Greely 
(1881-4), Peary (1896-1902, 1905-6, 1908-9), 
Cook (1907-9) and, more recently, MacMillan. 
Norwegian interest developed with Sverdrup’s 
discoveries between 1898 and 1902. Canada 
now claims title to all the islands in the sector 
between 60° and 141° west longitude, except 
for that part of Greenland lying west of the 


sixtieth meridian. 

Like other regions in the Northwest Ter- 
ritories, the Queen Elizabeth Islands, which 
form part of the District of Franklin, are 





administered by a Commissioner, who is the 
Deputy Minister of the Department of North- 
ern Affairs and National Resources. With nine 
councillors and assisted by a Deputy Commis- 
sioner, he heads the Northwest Territories 
Council which meets twice a year, once in 
Ottawa and once in the Northwest Territories. 


Geopolitical Setting 


These islands form the most northerly lands 
in North America and extend to the northern 
tip of Ellesmere Island, which is less than 500 
miles from the North Pole. Lying well north 
of the recently constructed “Dew Line” of 
radar stations, the Queen Elizabeths intervene 
between it and the northern Eurasian coast 
from which Cape Columbia is little more than 
1,000 miles distant. They are on the edge of 
the impassable Arctic Ocean of mariners and 
the gradually developing Arctic Mediterranean 
of the Air Age on the fringes of which commer- 
cial aviation routes are already impinging. 


North Magnetic Pole 


The study of data concerning the North 
Magnetic Pole has occupied the attention of 
scientists since its discovery in 1831 on Boothia 
Peninsula by Sir James Clark Ross. Canadian 
magneticians have long been aware of its 
travel northward since Ross first located it. 
The trend of its movement is towards the 
Queen Elizabeth Islands, and its current 
position is reportedly in latitude 73° 48’ north, 
longitude 101° west. The Magnetic Pole is 
subject to certain cyclic and disturbance 
variations which extend it over an elliptical 
zone whose major axis is oriented northwest- 
southeast and is about 50 miles long. Within 
the next fifteen years or so, it is most likely 
that the margin of this zone will have reached 
southern Bathurst Island, should its present 
northward trend continue. 


Geology 
The Queen Elizabeth Islands are largely 
formed of sediments lying on the gently 
dipping northern border of the Canadian Shield. 
These sediments dip generally towards the 
north-west, and become progressively younger 
from south-east to north-west. Remnants of 


The day’s catch — a bearded seal at Alert, Elles- 
mere Island. S$. D. MacDonald 














A striking view of Coburg Island, which lies in the eastern entrance to Jones Sound. This eastward view 
shows the ice-free waters of Baffin Bay in the background and Lady Ann Strait in the foreground. The 
line of fast ice extends westward in spectacular contrast with the dark waters of the Strait. Coburg 
Island is of Precambrian formation and has a predominantly ridge and valley topography. The open 
waters of Baffin Bay provide the moisture feeding its ice-fields, which are very active considering their size. 


the Shield persist in eastern Devon and south- 


eastern Ellesmere Islands. Another much 
smaller remnant occurs on the north coast of 
Ellesmere Island. 

The major structural element of the islands 
is a belt of folded sediments which stretches 
with little interruption from Prince Patrick to 
Cornwallis Island, and from south-western 
Ellesmere Island northward through the heart 
of the island and north-eastwards to Robeson 
Channel. It continues acrosss north-western 
Greenland through Iceland and Spitzbergen to 
north-western Europe. The speculative age of 
the folding on the Queen Elizabeth Islands 
varies from pre-Devonian in the west to 
Mesozoic in the north; it probably occurred in 
several stages. These folds cover most of 
Ellesmere and Axel Heiberg Islands, as well as 
the western Parry Islands. 

South-east of the folds, primarily on Devon 
and southern Ellesmere Islands, a horizontally- 
bedded series of early Palaeozoic sandstones, 
limestones and conglomerates intervene be- 
tween the folds and the Precambrian crys- 
talline rocks. These formations thin eastward 
where they make contact with granites and 


metamorphic rocks of Archaean age. 


North-west of the folds a series of softer 
rocks of Mesozoic age comprise many of the 
low islands such as Brock, Borden, Mackenzie 
King, Cornwall, Buckingham and the Ringnes 
Islands; they also form parts of north Melville 
and Bathurst Islands and west Axel Heiberg 
Island. These formations are characterized by 
a series of large domes which are to be found 
along a line stretching from Sabine Peninsula 
on Melville Island 
Islands to Axel Heiberg Island. These struc- 


through the Ringnes 
tures strongly suggest interesting petroliferous 
deposits in this sector, comparable to occur- 


rences along the Gulf coast of Texas. 


Permafrost 


As in most parts of the Arctic, permafrost 
is indigenous to the area. Ill-drained surfaces 
of unconsolidated material towards the end of 
summer have an active layer that is probably 
no more than two feet in depth, though few 
detailed studies are available on this subject. 
Mud-flows and other solifluctional phenomena 
are common. In the western islands the 
instability of the clayey or muddy surfaces 
under foot is the subject of more than one 
explorer’s journal entries, even in fairly modern 
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North-eastern Devon Island — a view of the north coast and Jones Sound across the Devon Ice-fiel.' In 
the centre is the large Belcher Glacier which terminates near the coast in a steep-faced heavily crevasse? 
section from which small icebergs and bergy bits are discharged. The underlying rock formations 
here, seldom exposed except on cliff faces and valley walls, are of Precambrian age. Several patrols of 
the Royal Canadian Mounted Police have used Belcher Glacier as a means of gaining access to the 
6,600-foot summit of the Devon Ice-field when crossing the island from the R.C.M.P. post at Craig Harbour 
on southern Ellesmere Island to Dundas Harbour on southern Devon Island. 
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Eastern Ellesmere Island north of Bache Peninsula. This shows the north side of Princess Marie Bay to 

which Franklin Pierce, Copes, and Woodward Bays are tributary. Here the coastal cliffs are normally 

less than 1,000 feet high and consist of relatively horizontally bedded limestones and conglomerates of 

early Paleozoic age. Towards the right may be seen the margin of the fold belts which develop extensively 

to the north-west where structural ridges pierce the ice-fields to rise to heights exceeding 7,000 feet. 

The deeply entrenched dendritic drainage system in the immediate foreground is characteristic of this 
sector of the coast. 
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times. The depth of the permafrost is little 
known, but drill-holes at Resolute on Corn- 
wallis Island indicate that it exceeds 1,000 
feet. No other drilling is known to have been 
done in these islands. 


Physiography 

As a unit, the topography of the Queen 
Elizabeth Islands directly reflects its geological 
structure, with but rare exceptions. The hard 
crystalline Precambrian formations of eastern 
Devon and south-eastern Ellesmere Islands 
form resistant ice-covered highlands upthrust 
to elevations of 6,000 and 7,000 feet. The 
truncated strata of the fold belts with their 
indurated limestones, sandstones, shales and 
conglomerates, form a major orographic ele- 
ment of the island group, rising to elevations 
of 6,000 to 10,000 feet across Axel Heiberg 
and north-western Ellesmere Island. To the 
west, the Parry Islands’ Fold Belt has been 
subjected to much more erosion, or perhaps 
the land was never raised to the same elevations 
as the mountainous folds to the north-east. 
Certainly, the relief here is much less, having 
a maximum of 3,000 feet in west Melville 
Island, and much less than that on Bathurst 
and Cornwallis Islands. Over large areas, the 
folds have been worn away to form erosional 
platforms over which their patterns are 
exposed like a terrestrial carpet, as on east 
Melville, Byam Martin and west Bathurst 
Islands. 

These folds express themselves planimetric- 
ally as well as orographically. Hard, truncated 
strata of indurated sediments have withstood 
the effects of marine erosion to form smooth 
sectors of strike coasts on south-eastern 
Melville, north-eastern Bathurst and eastern 
Cornwallis Islands. Elsewhere, as on south 
Melville and western Bathurst Islands, parts 
of these hardened strata have formed spec- 
tacularly long narrow peninsulas, with conse- 
quent deep bays contiguous to them. 

Between the folds and the Precambrian 
granites of the east, is a belt of horizontally- 
bedded early Paleozoic limestones and sand- 
stones which forms most of the south coasts 
of Devon and Ellesmere Islands, but narrows 
to the north-east in the vicinity of Princess 
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Marie Bay. These strata also thin towards 
the east, where they overlie the ancient 
crystalline rocks. They form high  sedi- 
mentary plateau lands, ranging in elevation 
up to 3,000 feet, deeply indented by straight- 
walled fiords and forming high talus-banked 
coastal cliffs such as those which have attracted 
the attention of travellers to the south coast 
of Devon Island since the discovery of the 
island. Similar cliffs occur on the north and 
south coasts of Jones Sound west of the 
Precambrian areas, and again narrowly along 
Bache Peninsula on Kane Basin. Steep-cliffed 
sedimentary formations are also found farther 
east along the Greenland coast on Kennedy 
Channel. 

To the north-west, the folds margin a pocket 
of partially submerged Mesozoic formations 
forming an Arctic Piedmont Plain, com- 
parable to that along the Atlantic seaboard 
of the United States. This formation extends 
through the Ringnes Islands, Meighen, Brock, 
Borden, Mackenzie King, Lougheed, Cornwall, 
and Buckingham Islands (together with several 
smaller ones), and also parts of north-west 
Bathurst, northern Melville and Prince Patrick 
Islands. This entire area is comparatively low 
and flat with little relief and normally develops 
low coasts along shallow shores. The drainage 
patterns tend to be dendritic and normal to 
the shore, some streams forming striking 
patterns. Deltaic deposits are a common 
feature of these shores. 


Glaciology 

Ice caps the highlands of some islands of 
the Queen Elizabeth group. There are indica- 
tions that, possibly during the Pleistocene 
Period, ice moved westward from Greenland 
to deepen and enlarge preglacial channels on 
west Ellesmere and west Axel Heiberg Islands. 
To a lesser extent the east coasts of these 
islands have also been glacially excavated. 
Fiords may be found on their south coasts 
and on the north, east and south coasts of 
Devon Island. Glacial ice may possibly have 
been responsible for the excavation of some of 
the deep inlets of north Bathurst Island, west 
Melville and south-eastern Prince Patrick. 
In addition, ice has been a major factor in the 
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An eastward view across Sabine Peninsula in north-eastern Melville Island, showing the unusual digital 

deltas that protrude into the seas as much as six miles beyond the general coastline. They were formed by 

the flushing of erosional material from low inland hills estimated to be about 700 feet above sea level. 

Along the coast most streams terminate in broad braided channels that cut through earlier deposits of 

outwash material deposited at a time when the land stood higher. In the upper left are two unusual circular 

structures which are prominent features of the peninsula. Each is several miles in diameter. The more 
distant one was visited by Richards and Osborn in 1853 during the Franklin Search. 








The ice-filled waters of the great trench incised along a straight axis into the east coast of north-east 
Ellesmere Island for a distance of nearly seventy miles. Here (in the foreground) it is about ten miles wide, 
faced with steep coastal cliffs nearly 2,000 feet high. In the background is the Greely-Hazen Plateau, 
with Lake Hazen in the right background below the mountains of the Garfield Range in Grant Land. 
This photograph, taken from an altitude of 20,000 feet, shows the entrance of Conybeare Bay into Archer 
Fiord, with Miller Island in its broad mouth. Not far from the extreme right is Discovery Harbour. 
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The depressions in southern Axel Heiberg Island which separate the Schei Ice-field (covering much of 

the southern extremity of the island) from the much larger Krueger Ice-field to the north. This westward 

view shows the great spatulate ice-lobes descending from both sides of the valley, forming terminal 

moraines which contribute to the great valley train discharging into Wolf Fiord. The more active glacial 

trench leading into Glacier Fiord, which is surrounded by the 7,000-foot peaks piercing the Schei Ice-field, 
may be seen in the left background. 








The platform of contorted sedimentary rocks on the surface of north-eastern Bathurst Island (east of May 

Inlet) is shown in this eastward view. The area lies within the Parry Islands Fold Belt and forms a gene- 

rally low plateau into which the drainage system is cutting channels forming a pattern which in places 

is strikingly angular. The principal drainage depressions, covered with braided streams, follow the 

strike of the folds, those transecting them being much shorter. Both are well entrenched in the shales, 
sandstones and limestones prevalent on the island. 





Looking westward to the low north coastal slope of Borden Island with Brock Island in the left background. 

Inscribed on what is probably a Mesozoic sandstone plain is this remarkable dendritic drainage pattern, 

made even more striking in many places by the contrasting whiteness of small snowfields. Near sea level 

the streams’ braided channels broaden into outwash plains, while towards the west islets and ice-shove 
ridges become characteristic of the low coasts. 
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of some channels separating the 
islands — for instance, Robeson and Kennedy 
Channels, Hall and Kane Basins north-east 
of Ellesmere Islands, Eureka and Nansen 


Sounds to the west, and Jones Sound to the 


erosion 


south, amongst others. 

Distributed over more than 41,000 square 
miles at present, the ice consists of a number 
of residual deposits, mainly on Axel Heiberg, 
Ellesmere and Devon Islands. On Axel Heiberg 
Island two ice-covered areas exist, the more 
northerly one being the larger. Both attain 
elevations of 7,000 feet. On Devon Island the 
ice is confined to the eastern part and is gener- 
ally coincident with the Precambrian areas. 
On Ellesmere Island the ice is more scattered. 
It has its most extensive development on 
Grant Land,' where it spreads over the 
greater part of the rough highland, attaining 
elevations approaching the 10,000-foot summits 
of the folded mountain ridges. Along the north- 
western coast of Grant Land is a fairly large 
exposure of shelf-ice. a relic of the glacial age. 
Land the ice also covers the 
extending 


On Grinnell 
highlands broadly, though not 
appreciably west of Canyon Fiord. The land 
ice is confined to eastern Sverdrup Land 
where the Prince of Wales Ice Field drains 
the east coast Precambrian highlands through 
several large fiords. On Lincoln Land, its 
expression is more broken: the largest ice cover 
is to the east near Baffin Bay, but several 
smaller fields lie on the coastal plateau rem- 
nants north of Jones Sound, especially near 
Svdkap Fiord. Finally, a number of small 
snow fields occur around the west end of Jones 
Sound on both Devon and Ellesmere Islands, 
fed by the year-long open waters of Hell Gate 
and Cardigan Strait. 

Farther west, Meighen Island supports a 
small ice field, and minor occurrences of a 
semi-permanent nature are to be found in 
west Melville Island near the head of Purchase 
Bay, but elsewhere in these islands, the land 
is ice-free. 

Oceanography 

Little is generally known of the oceanography 
of the region or the closely related movement 
of ice through the numerous channels. In 
general, the current in the Beaufort Sea sweeps 


eastward along the north margin of the Queen 
Elizabeth Islands with the major element 
flowing south-west towards Alaska. In Baffin 
Bay the Labrador Current anti- 
clockwise round the north end of the bay, 
encircling the open “North Water” which 
attracted whalers a century ago. The general 
mass movement of water is from the Beaufort 
Sea towards Baffin Bay. Currents move east- 
ward from M’Clure Strait towards Lancaster 
Sound, fed by tributaries from the north and 
south. 


swings 


drained by wider channels to the 
Similarly, there is a strong flow through the 
narrows formed by Cardigan Strait and Hell 
Gate, draining Eureka Sound and Norwegian 
Bay into Jones Sound. Finally, the general 
movement along the east side of Ellesmere is 
south through Kennedy Channel and Smith 
Sound, discharging into Baffin Bay. 

None of these channels among the islands 
is deep, with the exception of Lancaster Sound, 
which descends below 1,000 fathoms. Else- 
where, as to the north-west in Ballantyne and 
M’Clure Straits, they measure but a_ few 
hundred fathoms. In Barrow Strait north of 
the Precambrian exposures of Peel Sound, the 
depth is considerably less than a hundred 
fathoms. Jones Sound has a limited basin of 
about 800 fathoms, 
threshold by a shallower Precambrian ridge. 
Eureka Sound is a typical glaciated channel, 
shallowest about Stor Island. Deeper waters 
(600 fathoms) occur in Smith Sound and 
Kennedy Channel. 

Due to the effects of storms, the sea ice in 
the larger channels occasionally loosens up in 
winter, but in most passages freeze-up begins 
in October and break-up occurs in June or 
July. Local bay ice may be later in freeing 
itself. Sea ice may vary from six to eight feet 
in thickness, but some floes from the polar pack, 
according to reports, may be thirty feet thick, 
and segments of shelf ice from north-west 
Ellesmere Island, which are not of uncommon 
occurrence, may be considerably thicker. Well 
supplied with enormous bergs from glacial dis- 
charges along the Greenland coast and sup- 
plemented by local calving along the coast of 
east Sverdrup Land, icebergs are common 
along the east coasts of the Queen Elizabeth 


barred at its eastern 


' Ellesmere Island is considered here to be divided into four segments by its great east-west fiords. These segments from north to south are 
named Grant, Grinnell, Sverdrup and Lincoln Lands. 
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Islands. They may occasionally enter Eureka, 
Jones, and Lancaster Sounds. But to the west 
they are rare. 

Climate 

Although high in latitude, the Queen 
Elizabeth Islands have been bequeathed a 
climatic reputation undeserved in severity. 
Meteorological data are gradually correcting 
the false impression as the facts about the 
Islands’ climate are becoming known 

Dominated in the west by a high pressure 
ridge which stretches from Great Bear Lake 
north to the Sverdrun Islands, and to the south- 
ast by a semi-permanent low pressure trough 
in Davis Strait and Baffin Bay, the unmodified 
air flow across the islands is from the north-east 
across Ellesmere Island. It is essentially a mari- 
time climate, with extreme winter temperatures 
higher and extreme summer temperatures 
lower than would be normal for a continental 
area in the same latitude. The climate is one of 
long cold winters and brief cool summers. It is 
part of the land of the midnight sun in summer, 
and the land of the long night in winter. 

Winters are cold. To the east, the climate is 
somewhat modified by the “North Water” of 
Baffin Bay, which reportedly remains open 
throughout the winter. At Dundas Harbour the 
mean annual temperature is 10° F., and slightly 
less at Craig Harbour (7° F.) and Bache Penin- 
sula (4° F.). But west of the high mountain 
ridge of Ellesmere Island, the mean annual 
temperature drops to —4° F. at Eureka and 
Isachsen. The lowest minimum temperature of 

63° F. has been recorded at three stations in 
the area — Eureka, Mould Bay, and Fort 
Conger. But this is mild compared with the 
North American record low temperature of 

81.4° F. at Snag. 

Summers are cool, but remarkably uniform. 
July daily maximum temperatures average 
about 45° F., with the minimum about ten 
degrees lower. 

Precipitation is also low, varying from under 
ten inches annually at Dundas Harbour to a 
paltry 1.74 inches at Eureka. From this point 
of view, the land is little more than a desert. 
About one-third of the precipitation falls as 
rain during the summer months of July and 
August, accompanied by the low overcast skies 
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characteristic of the Arctic in summer. At one 
station, the sun shone in August for only seven 
per cent of the time possible. In consequence, 
visibility in summer is often curtailed by fog; 
it is best in winter, particularly during the 
month of April. 

Even in the matter of winds, these islands 
cannot uphold their reputation. Records of 
measurements indicate a mean annual wind 
speed at Eureka of only 7.0 miles an hour, 
ranging to the greatest recorded mean of 10.6 
at Resolute. Toronto, Ontario, has a mean 
annual wind speed of 11.4 miles an hour. 


Human Geography and Archaeology 


The Queen Elizabeth Islands lie north of the 
normal limits of human habitation. The Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police have operated posts 
sporadically on eastern Devon Island at Dun- 
das Harbour and on Ellesmere Island at Craig 
Harbour and Bache Peninsula. Several weather 
stations have been operating continuously for 
nearly a decade with transient operational per- 
sonnel. The most northerly Eskimo settlements 
occur in north Baffin Island at Arctic Bay and 
Pond Inlet. On Greenland, west coast settle- 
ments extend northwards to Thule and Etah 
(north of 78° north latitude). A few Eskimos 
have been moved by the Canadian government 
to the vicinity of weather stations and police 
posts in the Queen Elizabeths. Experimentally, 
small groups of several families have been 
moved from Baffin Island to better hunting 
grounds on eastern Devon and Ellesmere Is- 
lands. But there can be little doubt that these 
islands for long periods have been without a 
single human being. 

Archaeological remains are of common oc- 
currence along the coasts of many of these is- 
lands. The bony frameworks of dwellings of an 
ancient people are wedged into stony floors, 
tightly cemented into the ground by perma- 
frost. They are found along the coasts of Vis- 
count Melville, Lancaster, Jones and Eureka 
Sounds, Barrow Strait, Norwegian Bay, and 
Greely Fiord, and along the passages separating 
north Ellesmere Island from Greenland. They 
seem to indicate the migration of people of the 
Thule culture from Alaska through the Queen 
Elizabeth Islands to Greenland. 
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Looking eastward along the south coast of Devon Island from an altitude of 20,000 feet with Lancaster 
Sound to the right. The fiord-like inlets along the coast are excavated largely out of horizontal sedimentary 
strata (limestones, sandstones, shales and conglomerates), but towards the east they thin out into the 
underlying Precambrian formation of which that in the foreground (at the head of Burnett Inlet) probably 
forms part. The Devon Ice-field is visible in the left background. Most of the inter-fiord peninsulas are 
capped with smail local ice-fields from which infrequent small glacial tongues reach tidewater. 
The outwash plain at the head of the inlet in the foreground and the alluvial fans along the broad valley 
walls are typical of these inlets. 





The structural pattern of folded rocks exposed on the surface of Amund Ringnes Island, with Hassel 

Sound between it and Ellef Ringnes Island in the background to the west. Near the sea, where outwash 

plains develop, the structure is usually masked by these more recent deposits, but in the uplands the 

strike of the sediments is readily seen almost everywhere. Stream patterns in this sector of the island 

are rather lightly inscribed upon the land and have an angularity closely related to the structure of the 
sediments. Coasts here are low and deltas numerous. 











Collared lemming at Alert on Ellesmere Island. 
8. D. MacDonald 


Flora 


The flora of the Queen Elizabeth Islands, 
like that of the Arctic in general, is primarily 
characterized by an absence of trees. A few 
woody plants occur, such as the arctic willow 
(Salix arctica) and the white heather (Cassiope 
tetragona), but for the most part the vegetation 
is low and stunted; though sporadically colourful 
in summer, it is luxuriant only to the eye of the 
enthusiastic botanist. Primarily grasses, sedges, 
and a few shrubs, much of the remainder is 
formed of the lower forms of plant life—the 
mosses, lichens, algae and fungi. It will not 





develop well on the moving scree slopes which 
form the coasts of some islands, nor on flood- 
plains, nor on soils subject to solifluctional 
movement. Exposed to high winds in the high- 
lands, plants tend to hug the surface, forming 
low flat cushions resistant to desiccation and 
abrasion. Plants, of course, do not grow on the 
ice-covered areas, of which over 40,000 square 
miles exist in these islands. Their habitat is 
mainly limited to lowlands near sea, stream or 
lake level, and below protected areas where 
snowdrifts supply moisture through the brief 
growing season. Plants grow slowly (a woody 
stem just over one inch in diameter has been 
reported by A. E. Porsild, Chief Botanist to 
the National Museum of Canada, to have 400 
annual rings). This stunted vegetation has no 
direct economic significance, except as food 
for land animals. 
Fauna 

Land animals in this area are not plentiful in 
numbers, and are restricted in species. Sea 
mammals and fish are of greater importance to 
any project involving native labour. Faunal 
life is subject to wide variability, according to 
season and area; but in general, animals tend to 
be more abundant toward Baffin Bay. 

The most striking land mammal in the region 
is the musk-ox, which has been found in fossil 
(Pleistocene) form over much of northern Eu- 
rasia and once ranged as far south as Kentucky. 
These have been reported in sizable herds on 
Melville, Devon, Axel Heiberg and Ellesmere 
Islands. Their occurrence is particularly wide- 
spread on Ellesmere Island. In smaller numbers 
they have been seen on Cornwallis and Graham 
Islands. 

Caribou are found on most of the Queen 
Elizabeth Islands at one time of year or an- 
other as far as the north coast of Ellesmere Is- 
land. Certain coasts, such as those of eastern 
Sverdrup and Lincoln Lands and western Axel 
Heiberg Islands, are relatively barren of flora 
and consequently are not good foraging- 
grounds for caribou or any other animal. 

The other land animals in this region, in con- 
trast to the two described, are white for part if 


Peary caribou on Prince Patrick Island. 
8. D. MacDonald 
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not all of the 
arctic fox, arctic wolf, arctic hare, weasel, and 


year. These are the polar bear, 
collared lemming. Coasts which certain animals 
avoid, such as those mentioned earlier, are 
avoided also by the polar bear and by the entire 
cycle of animals that feed upon each other. 
Polar bears are reportedly common along Lan- 
caster and Jones Sounds, Barrow Strait, Nor- 
wegian Bay, and most particularly along Eu- 
reka Sound. These animals, which may attain 
a weight of 1,600 pounds, feed largely on seals. 

The arctic wolf and fox both seem to be of 
widespread occurrence throughout the eastern 
sector of the islands at least, the former re- 
portedly running in large packs in the Eureka 
Sound area. Lemmings are of cyclic occurrence, 
varying from scarcity to large numbers over a 
period of three or four years. 

The sea mammals form an essential part of 
the Eskimo economy south of the Queen Eliza- 
beths. Seals, walruses and whales are of great 
importance wherever Eskimos are located. 
These animals occur mainly along the coasts 
and inlets contiguous to Baffin Bay and are 
common in Jones and Lancaster Sounds, but 
are seldom seen west of Cornwallis Island or in 
Norwegian Bay. The bow-head whale, which a 
century ago was fairly common, has all but 
been exterminated from these waters. White 
whales are seen in numbers, as are occasional 
herds of Atlantic walruses. The seals (arctic 
ringed and bearded species), like the narwhal, 
are usually seen singly or in small numbers. 

In the southern parts of the Northwest Terri- 
tories fish are abundant along some coasts. In 
the Queen Elizabeth Islands they have not 
been found in large numbers in salt water. Fresh 
water fish (arctic char) have been reported in 
lakes on Cornwallis Island and Axel Heiberg 
Island and in Lake Hazen on northern Elles- 
mere Island. 

Birds are common throughout the summer, 
particularly in the eastern parts of the region. 
Many of them nest on parts of Ellesmere Is- 
land. Geese, eider ducks, auks, gulls, ptarmigan, 
plovers, terns, and buntings are a few of those 
nesting near the northern tip of the island. 


An arctic muskox lowers his shaggy head. 
S. D. MacDonald 


















An arctic fox in winter on Ellesmere Island. 
S. D. MacDonald 


* * * 


These, then, are Canada’s polar isles—the 
Queen Elizabeths. Isolated, naked and rugged, 
set in a sea of ice, they form the northern bas- 
tion of our continent. Long neglected and al- 
most unknown, current geopolitical concepts 
have focused international attention upon 
them. What history may have in store for them 
is pure conjecture, but it is certain that the 
days of their neglect are past. In accordance 
with the prophecy made by Stefansson thirty 
years ago, scientists form the vanguard, press- 
ing into these high latitudes, leading the 
“northward course of empire”. 
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Commercial forests of the upper Columbia River. The motorist, even now, does not have to drive far beyond 
Boat Encampment to be plunged into the timber that flanks much of this mighty river. 





























Forgotten Camp-Fires 
on the Columbia 


by ADELAIDE LEITCH 


= among three mighty moun- 
tain chains, the Selkirks, the Monashee and 
the Rocky Mountains, is a narrow river-flat 
steeped in memories of exploration, fur and 
gold. 

The Columbia River, one of North America’s 
mightiest, runs swiftly past the sands of Boat 
Encampment in British Columbia; it swirls 
under the bridge that carries the highway across 
it, and sweeps on around the great hair-pin 
turn that changes the river’s course from north 
to south. 

Later generations have erected a stone cairn 


at Boat Encampment, and, on the plaque set 


Photographs by the author 


in place by the Canadian Government, is the 
story of the site: 
Boat Encampment 


A point of transhipment in fur-trading 
days. Here, boats from Fort Vancouver 
(now Vancouver, Washington) on the 
Lower Columbia waited for pack trains 
coming over the mountains from Jasper 
House. 

First visited by David Thompson in 1811, 
this point was almost half a century a 
meeting place for the fur brigade of the 
North West Company and, later, of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company. 


At top:—Different craft cruise the upper Columbia River today, but the mountains and rocky channels 
have changed but little since David Thompson lit his camp-fires at Boat Encampment. View from Boat 
Encampment. 








Stone cairn and plaque erected by the Government 
of Canada beside the highway at Boat Encamp- 
ment to record the passing of an era on the Colum- 
bia River and pay tribute to the pioneers who 
opened up the west. 


A carved wooden head warns travellers to drive 
carefully; the artist, a young Italian, was one of the 
highway’s construction men. 





By-passed by the railways, this historic 
spot was made accessible to visitors by 
completion of the Big Bend Highway in 
June, 1940. 

Here, in the early days of the west, were 
beached the boats of the voyageurs, the swift 
canoes of the Indians, the various craft of the 
fur traders and, later, those of the gold-seekers. 
Smoke rose from dozens of small camp-fires 
scattered along the shore, as men converged 
here from both the east and west, to swap tales 
of the wilderness and rest briefly before con- 
tinuing on. 

An established rendezvous in the spring of 
1865, when a gold rush started into the Big 
Bend district, Boat Encampment boomed when 
the gold-flecked sands of the river promised to 
yield riches equal to those of the Cariboo. How- 
ever, the boom ended in 1866, and the heyday 
of the town’s prosperity was over. 

With the building of the Big Bend Highway 
in 1940, curious motorists began driving up 
the road that flanks the river and rediscovered 
the old rendezvous. At Boat Encampment to- 
day a small cluster of cabins and a gasoline 
station serve the modern traveller, and a gi- 
gantic wooden head confronts him as he drives 
over the bridge — a warning not to be ““wooden- 
headed” and to slow down on this highway 
which, often delightfully scenic, contains more 
turns than the river itself. The huge head is the 
work of a young Italian who worked with the 
construction crews who built the road. 

Some historians say that the actual site of 
Boat Encampment may have been two miles 
away, at the junction of the Columbia and 
Canoe Rivers, but evidence supporting the 
authenticity of the present site is strong. 

Even with the new highway, Boat Encamp- 
ment remains essentially a quiet, undisturbed 
corner of the wilderness. Sometimes a deer 
walks out of the woods and down the road. 
Sometimes a chipmunk runs saucily along the 
brim of the statue’s wooden hat. 

The men who travel the river today launch 
their craft from the flats, just as David Thomp- 
son did. They navigate the same unchaned 
rocky chasms of the Columbia, and pass the 
river-flats where the makers of western Canada 
once lit their camp-fires. 
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Quiet, undisturbed, this is Boat Encampment almost in its entirety — a brief breaking of the wilderness 
that still surrounds the upper Columbia River. 
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View from The Peak, Hong Kong, with the island city of Victoria in the fore- 


ground and the mainland city of Kowloon in the background. 
Miller Services 


Discovering the Pacific 


This spring the Pacific Area Travel 
Association held a five-day conference 
in Tokyo to consider ways and means 
of persuading more people to spend 
vacations in the countries of the area. 
The and countries repre- 
sented at the meeting were Australia, 
Canada, Hawaii, Hong Kong, Japan, 
Korea, New Zealand, the Philippines, 
Singapore, Tahiti, Nationalist China 
and the United States. Pakistan and 
Viet-Nam sent observers. 

As a result of this meeting, in com- 
ing months the Association’s slogan 
“Discover the Pacific’ will be seen 
more frequently and probably also a 
larger number of advertisements in 
magazines and newspapers on the 
same theme. Although our cultural 
and sentimental ties with Europe are 
strong, the distant places in or on the 
edge of the Pacific Ocean exert a 
powerful pull upon the imagination. 
Some corner of the Orient or South 
Pacific seems an ideal refuge when 


colonies 


\ 


the daily grind becomes too grinding 
and a complete change is the only 
remedy. 

One evening last winter when the 
wind was whistling out of the Arctic 
we brushed the cobwebs from an old 
trunk and, rummaging in it, dis- 
covered a battered note-book. It con- 
tained the jottings of a traveller who 
had crossed the Pacific some years 
ago. Several paragraphs from it are 
reproduced here for the benefit of any- 
one wishing to elaborate his own day- 
dreams. 


Honolulu 

“The white prow of our liner nosed 
in beside the quay. Lines were thrown 
to shore and made secure. On the bal- 
cony of the building on the quay a 
small orchestra had begun to play. Its 
members were golden skinned men 
who wore gaudy printed shirts flop- 
ping outside their trousers and leis 
around their necks. With them was a 
soloist, a short woman so fat that she 
was almost square, dressed in an 








ankle-length gown of bright cottor 
and garlanded with leis. She had 
wide warm smile and a wealth of ex 
pressive gestures and movements, an 
she sang Aloha with her head throw: 
back and her eyes closed. A dozen or 
more boys and young men in bathing 
trunks and loin cloths were diving in 
to the harbour for silver coins throw: 
from the decks. As we descended the 
gangway the iwalian lei venc or 
rushed forward to meet us with dozen- 
of pungently scented leis of ginger 
blossoms and frangipani. 

“The population is mixed, for the 
islands are the home of many races 
and there has been much inter-mar- 
riage. Honolulu, the capital, is a kind 
of key-hole through which to glimps« 
all of Asia’s peoples and cultures. Yet 
it is a modern commercial city, busy 
and enterprising and decidedly Amer- 
icanized. Tourism is a most important 
business. The city is a well baited 
hook, waiting for the fish to bite 
There are elaborate hotels, expensiv: 
night clubs and restaurants, exclusive 
shops and numerous organized tours 
Nevertheless it has a charm that sur- 
vives, a compound, perhaps, of streets 
lined with startling flame-of-the-forest 
trees, palms and hibiscus and waxy 
leafed foliage, noisy convocations of 
harsh voiced birds at twilight, and 
effervescent surf, turquoise water and 
white sand” 


Hong hong 

**Across the harbour the black night 
sky was flecked with points of light 
too low and brilliant to belong to any 
known constellation. The great hump 
of The Peak was hidden, but the 


skeletal outlines of the colony’s streets 
were pricked out on the mat of dark- 
ness by street lights. The concen- 
trated whiteness of massed lights on 

(Continued on page VII 


A Chinese junk in Hong Kong harbc 


























: THE EMPRESS OF BRITAIN 
‘ | A proud new addition to the White Empress Fleet 


m The Empress of Britain, with her 26,000 tons and a swimming pool —all for both first 
‘ of functional beauty offers scores of luxury class and tourist passengers. 
features .. . spacious decks and gracious serv- One more step in the continual advance of 
ice that have long been identified with White Canadian Pacific on land, at sea, and in the 
Empresses. Individually controlled air con- air. In 1957, Empress of England, next unit of 
ditioning, cinema, dancing, libraries, shops, a new fleet in service between Canada-Europe. 





CURRENT WHITE EMPRESS SAILINGS TO EUROPE 


Rates: First Class from $230; Tourist from $157 according to ship and season. 











EMPRESS OF FRANCE EMPRESS OF SCOTLAND EMPRESS OF BRITAIN 

June 19, July 10, July 31, June 5, June 26, July 17, Aug. 7 June 12, July 3, July 24, 

Aug. 21, Sept. 11, Oct. 2, Aug. 28, *Sept. 18, *Oct. 9, Aug. 14, Sept. 4, Sept. 25, Oct. 16, 
Oct. 23, Nov. 13. *Oct. 30, *Nov. 20. Nov. 6, Nov. 27. 


*Sails at daybreak, passengers embarking evening previous, commencing 8.00 P.M. 


Camadion Pacific 
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There is so much more of everything in 


Alberta. Scenic beauty, stimulating climate 
and first class accommodation inspected 
and graded by Government authorities. The 
answer to your holiday problem lies in 


Alberta this year. 


Rodeos, Indian Ceremonies and festivals of 
native character — sports — fishing — 
golfing — riding — hiking — make Alberta 
the number one holiday playground. 














For free booklet 
and map send this 
ad with your name 
and address to 
Alberta Travel 
Bureau, Legislative 
Bidg., Edmonton, 


Canada. 
D-2 


Know Alberta 


Canada Better 
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(Continued from page V) 

the shore directly opposite our hotel 

(the Peninsula Hotel in Kowloon) 

belonged to the Island city, Victoria. 
“Entering the colony for the first 

time is an unforgettable experience, 


| especially for a person who has never 


| 
| 
| 
| 


been in the Far East before. It is vio- 
lently alive, teeming with humanity, 
resounding with noise, wrapped in a 
multitude of odours, dizzying with 
the variety of its scene, and ready to 
break the hearts of the susceptible 
with its burden of unsolved problems. 
The destitute beg in the street or 


| steal. Vendors hawk their wares along 


the sidewalks before open-front shops 
selling exquisite brocades, finely em- 
broidered linens, and exportware of 
varved cinnabar lacquer, filigree sil- 
ver, porcelain, egg-shell china, ivory 
and cloisonné. Wooden clogs, slipping 
against the heels of their humble 
owners, beat out a tattoo on the pave- 
ment. In the side streets laundries 
hang out windows on long bamboo 
poles. The dead are followed by pro- 


fessional mourners in white, brides 
wear red, firecrackers scare away 
devils, and Cantonese is the first 


language of most of the populace. To 
see, hear, taste, smell, feel and finally 
understand it all will take a lifetime.” 


Tokyo 

“In spite of the familiar marks of 
the industrial age and the inroads of 
western philosophies of progress and 
getting and spending, Japan has re- 
tained its own identity. Behind the 
facade of the new or alien lie ancient 
traditions and customs, and over all 
hangs a sense of timelessness. There is 
the lovely landscape, ethereal in 
spring, blazing with colour in autumn. 
There is the peace of an age-old 
garden designed for contemplation, 
and the different quiet in a room 
where a row of artists sit bent forward 
intently, applying with delicate brush 
strokes touches of gold leaf to pieces 
of fine china. A brightly painted 
wooden gateway marks the entrance 
to a Shinto shrine. In the courtyard, 
carved in stone, is the legend in 
oriental characters, Patience, purity, 
piety. And sometimes there is a special 
performance by a group of classical 
dancers in heavy make-up and elabo- 
rate costumes who use stylized ges- 
tures and move slowly to the accom- 
paniment of music that sounds dis- 
sonant and incomprehensible to ears 
unaccustomed to it.” 


Air-Coach Service Between 
London and Paris 
Skyways Limited, who have offices 
in London and Paris, provide return 
transportation between the two cities 
by road and air for about $22 on 
week-days and about $25 on week- 


ends. Passengers are taken from Loy 
don and Paris in modern mot 
coaches to the Lympne and Beauyaj 
airports, then are flown across th 
English Channel. During the summe 
season Skyways’ buses leave sever: 
times a day from London’s Victori 
Coach Station and the Modern 
Palace Hotel in Paris. 

The entire journey from city t 
city takes about seven hours, so the: 
is ample time to enjoy the pleasa: 
and contrasting scenery along t! 
way in both countries. About 0: 
hour is spent in the air betwe« 
Lympne and Beauvais. The coaches 
meet the passengers at the airports. 

The service is a very flexible on 
Travellers wishing to use the buses in 
Britain but not in France, or vice- 
versa, may do so on payment of a 
small sum besides the flight charge. 
They may also make the flight but 
not use the coaches. Reservations 
must be made in advance. This may 
be done through British travel or 
coach agents or through the London 
and Paris offices of Skyways. The 
addresses of the latter are 7 Berkeley 
Street, W.1, London, and Moderne 
Palace Hotel, 8 Place de la Répu- 
blique, Paris. 

(Continued on page 1X 








IN MONTREAL 





Men of affairs naturally stop at 
the WINDSOR because of its 
reputation for dignified 
comfort, unobtrusive, 
courteous service and its 
convenient location — and 
because the WINDSOR is 
recognized as the proper place 
for business and social 
meetings. 


THE WINDSOR 
ON DOMINION SQUARE | 








MAXIME RAYMOND, Q.C., President | 
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Remember how you felt the first time 

you set foot aboard a CNR train... the sense 
of security and well-being — the excitement 
of going somewhere fast? 




















‘remember 


A THRILL TO RECAPTURE — Why not, soon, give 


your youngsters a chance to savor the same delicious 


your first 
TRAIN 
TRIP?’ 






thrill of a first time trip? 





TRAVEL IS EDUCATION — Through the huge picture 


windows the glories of the countryside come 


























vividly alive. Rivers your youngster read about, wind 
lazily by, and a town that was only a vague name 
comes alive. When you travel by CNR with your family, 
you're on a holiday too, completely relaxed, no 


sense of strain. 





ON CNR, YOU’VE NEVER HAD IT SO GOOD — 

A between-meals bite? You'll be delighted when you 
try CNR’s dining facilities ... anything from a 

snack to a full course meal. Stretch your legs? You can 
“go for a walk” for half a mile as the train speeds 
along. On this highway there’s no need to worry about 
where you're stopping for the next washroom, or 
where you're going to eat — everything for your family’s 
convenience travels right along with you. 

And, if you wish, a rented car will await your 


arrival at major points, 


It's fun to travel CNR — that’s why every week 
more and more Canadians go CNR on such 
famous “name” trains as the Super Continental, the 


Continental, the Ocean Limited. 


AE IAN Contact your Canadian 


National representativ 
NATIONAL for eens and ’ 


R AILWAYS reservations. 
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Our Centennial 
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ALBERT COLLEGE 
Senmtined 


High School up to and includ- 
ing Grade XIII or University 


Entrance @ Secretarial Course @ 
Business Administration and 
Commerce Course e Dramatic 
Art, Piano, Vocal and Cultural 
Courses @ Swimming, Life Sav- 
ing and all Physical Recreation. 
CO-EDUCATIONAL 
THE MANOR 
for Girls & Young Women 


THE MANORETTE 
for Junior Girls 


GRAHAMHALL BAKER 
s&s 
id 


for Young Men HOUSE 
for Boys 
E. MacKenzie, B.A. Priaci 
ALBERT totieee BELLEVILLE, ONTARIO, snap 


























For complete information and 
illustrated prospectus, please 
w 7 by’ 











Continued from page VII) 
Saskatchewan's Share 


At the end of 1955 Saskatchewan 
had completed ninety per cent of the 
grading and seventy-five per cent of 
the paving on the section of the Trans- 
Canada Highway passing through the 
province. It is now possible to cross 
the entire province on pavement ex- 
cept for two short stretches of gra- 
velled road near Waldeck and Ern- 
fold. The highway across Saskat- 
chewan is 406 miles long. 


Bell Museum at Baddeck, N.S. 


On 18 August the new Alexander 
Graham Bell Museum will be for- 
mally opened at Baddeck, Nova 
Scotia. It has been established by the 
Department of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources. The museum is 
situated on a height overlooking Bras 
d’Or Lakes, near the summer home 
used by Dr. Bell between 1893 and 
1922. Scientific relics and records 


honouring the achievements of the | 


inventor will be displayed there. 


Toronto’s Earle Grey Players 

Again this summer the Earle Grey 
Players will present Shakespearean 
plays in the open air of Trinity Col- 
lege’s quadrangle. Performances will 


IX 


commence 9 July and continue to 11 
August. The plays scheduled for pre- 
sentation are Hamlet, A Midsummer 
Vight’s Dream, and The Winter's Tale. 
There will also be concerts of Eliza- 
bethan music on the Sunday evenings 
of 15 and 29 July and 5 August. The 
plays will be produced and directed 
by Earle Grey. 


A Calendar of Coming Events 
in the Provinces 


British Columbia 

1 - 6 July — Pacific International Yachting As- 
sociation Regatta, Victoria. 

22 August - 3 Sept. — Pacific National Exhibi- 
tion, Vancouver. 


Alberta 

9 - 14 July 

19 - 21 July - 

3 - 8 September 
ment, Jasper. 


Calgary Stampede, Calgary. 
Banff Indian Days, Banff. 
Totem Pole Golf Tourna- 


Saskatchewan 


5-7 July Exhibition, Moose Jaw. 

26 August Regatta, Prince Albert National 
Park. 

Manitoba 

1 -4 July — Flin Flon Trout Festival, Flin Flon. 


Ontario 

18 June - 18 August 
Festival, Stratford. 

July (last week) Royal Canadian Henley 
Regatta, Port Dalhousie. 

24 August - 8 September 
Exhibition. 


Stratford Shakespearean 


Canadian National 


Quebec F 

5-8 July Canadian Open Golf Champion- 
ships, Montreal. 

August International Canoe Race, La 
Tuque. 

September Quebec Provincial Exhibition, 


Quebec City. 


New Brunswick 

14 - 18 August (tentative) - 
Festival, Shediac. 

August — Canadian 
ment, Edmundston. 


Shediac Lobster 


Amateur Golf Tourna- 


Nova Scotia 

1 July Gathering of the Clans and Fisher- 
men’s Regatta, Pugwash. i 

Mid-July — Highland Games, Antigonish. 

8 - 13 August — Gaelic Mod, St. Ann. 


Newfoundland 


25 July — Annual Regatta, Harbour Grace. 
1 August Annual Regatta, St. John’s. 


Prince Edward Island 
13 - 18 August Old Home Week and Pr 
vincial Exhibition, Charlottetown. 


* * * 


EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK 


Andrew Taylor (Our Polar Islanc 

The Queen Elizabeths) has an in, 
pressive record in the fields of en 
gineering and polar research, and is 
the author of numerous publications 
pertaining to the polar regions. Prio 
to the Second World War he was en 
ployed as a civil engineer in Manitob: 
During the war he served overseas 
with the Royal Canadian Engineers 
and rose to the rank of Major. He 
spent two years (1944-6) in the Ant- 
arctic, then joined the Directorate 
of Engineering Development in Ot- 
tawa as a consultant on winter war- 
fare problems. In 1954 he 
awarded the Polar Medal. Mr. ° 
lor graduated from the University of 
Manitoba with a degree in civil en- 
gineering. In 1950 he 
Master's degree in geography at the 
University of Montreal. The thesis 
for his doctorate was completed this 


Wis 


Pay- 


obtained his 


year. 


Robert Tyre (Saskatchewan Turns 
To Industry), as director of publicity 
for Saskatchewan's Industrial De- 
velopment Office, has the subject of 
his article close at heart. After grad- 
uating in journalism from the Uni- 
versity of Manitoba, he launched 
upon a writing career that has proved 
unusually varied. He is the author of 
Saddlebag Surgeon, a biography of the 
late Dr. Murrough O’Brien that re- 
ceived the Canadian award for 
biographies in 1954. He has written 


edited R.C.A.F. 


radio drama, pub- 








Upper Canada College 


TORONTO, CANADA 


Boarding and Day eae for Boys 





(Non-d 


UPPER SCHOOL, 14-18 (Grades 9-13) PREPARATORY cl 7-13 (Grades 2-10) 
Ontario Graduation Diploma, Senior Matriculation and post-Matriculation VIth form. 
Spacious grounds. Exceptional facilities for athletic and extra-curricular activities. Large 
estate at Norval in Credit Valley for weekend camping, scouting and skiing. 

Autumn term begins Thursday, September 6th, 1956 
For prospectus and information about curriculum, extra-curricular activities, games and 
scholarships, apply to Principal, Upper Canada College, Toronto 7 
The Rev. C. W. Sowby, M.A., D.D., Principal 
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§ lic tions (during the Second World 
rm Wr), and edited a newspaper in Sas- 
ka chewan. He is now completing a 
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u \delaide Leitch (Forgotten Camp- 
mh firs on the Columbia) has ranged far 
oT an! wide in Canada and presented 
is our readers with many pleasant 
ms so ivenirs of her travels in the form of 
10 in'eresting articles with attractive il- 
n lustrations. She is a freelance writer. 
bi .* & »s 
i 
7 Fifty-Second Annual Meeting 
of the Association of 
He American Geographers 
” Over five hundred geographers from 
ate all parts of Canada and the United 
M States met in Montreal in early April 
ar- of this year. On this occasion McGill 
vas University and the Université de 
aa Montréal were joint hosts to the Asso- 
*. | ciation of American Geographers for 
of the first annual meeting to be held 
en- outside the United States. The city 
his of Montreal extended a welcome of 
the | marked Gallic hospitality. 
aie The meetings, held 1-5 April, had a 
hi distinct Canadian flavour. The St. 
S| Lawrence Seaway was the theme of a 
special session with invited papers by 
a number of specialists in economic 
} geography. In addition, sites of in- 
rus | terest along the St. Lawrence between 
ity | Montreal and Iroquois were visited 
Je. | on an all-day field trip. The em- 


of | bryonic state of the Seaway at this 
time gave emphasis to the scope of 
the undertaking. Special sessions were 
M- | also held on the Arctic and biogeog- 
ied | raphy, topics of special significance 
‘ed | to Canadian geography. More than 
of | eighty papers in all were presented. 

In addition to the Seaway trip, 


he field excursions were made into the 
re- | Laurentians and within the city of 
for # Montreal. 

ten This vear, for the first time, the 
ib- | Canadian Geographical Society had 


a booth at the annual meeting of the 
Association. The Society’s publica- 
tions were exhibited and attracted a 
good deal of attention and friendly 
comment. 





* * * 


AMONGST THE NEW BOOKS 


Geography of the Northlands 
Edited by George H. T. Kimble 
and Dorothy Good 
(University of Toronto Press, 
Toronto. $10.50) 

The idea of a text Geography of the 
Northlands was conceived by Pro- 
' fessor George Kimble when he was 
+ lead of the Geography Department 

< 





at MeGill University and director of 


| 


the famed Summer School of Geog- 
raphy at Stanstead, Quebec. Many of 
the Arctic specialists who lectured at 
the Summer School were invited to 
write chapters. As in the case of many 
a symposium text, the editor ex- 
perienced great difficulty in getting 
fifteen authors to submit manuscripts 
on time, and the preparation of the 
book dragged on for several years. 
Publication was finally sponsored 
partially by the American Geograph- 
ical Society in New York, where Dr. 
Kimble was then located, and final 
editing was done by Dorothy Good, 
who had done previous work for the 
Society. Because of the long delay in 
publication there is no uniformity of 
statistical sources or bibliographical 
references. Some of the chapters were 
also prepared on short notice just 
prior to publication as substitutes for 
manuscripts promised but never sub- 
mitted. 

Despite all of these problems the 
book is a valuable contribution to our 
regional geographic literature. Most 
geography texts have dealt with con- 
tinents or parts of continents, and 
nearly all of them have neglected the 
northern areas. Geography of the 
Northlands in covering the geograph- 
ical factors in the northern parts of 
North America and Eurasia thus sup- 
plements the other continental texts, 
and adds new information which has 
not been available before in a single 
volume. As a reference book it de- 
serves a place in all libraries and uni- 
versities, as the first study of this 
type which has been done on the 
North since 1928. Although its refer- 
ence value lies in the words of the 
number of recognized authorities who 
have prepared chapters, this is also 
the main weakness of the book in 
terms of the general reader who may 
wish knowledge and “feeling” for the 
North. The book lacks uniformity of 
purpose and treatment, and in the 
systematic studies specialist termi- 
nology which few other readers will 
understand is frequently used. 

The first half of the book is con- 
cerned with systematic studies of the 
Northland region as a whole. By 
definition, the Northland includes the 
Arctic and Subarctic regions. Physi- 
ography is well done by Dr. J. Ross 
Mackay and is illustrated by several 
valuable maps. The section, Water 
Masses and Marine Life is written by 
Max Dunbar, and distributions are 
well brought out. The chapter on 
Weather and Climate by Kenneth 
Hare is of excellent academic calibre, 
but will require a good knowledge of 
meteorological and climatological ter- 
minology on the part of the student 
or general reader. The chapter on Bio- 
geography by Pierre Dansereau is one 


(Continued on next page) 


How much more 
do you need 


to buy that 
'HOME oF vour OWN’ 





Are you any nearer this 
year to making that all-important 
down-payment? Or were 
your last twelve months of hard 
work wasted — as far as 
your savings are concerned? 
Your savings are the only part 
of your income that can buy 
the deeds to your ‘dream’ house. 
So — start saving in earnest 
at the B of M from now on... 
and move closer with each 


pay-day to ‘moving in’ day! 
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(Continued from previous page) 
of the best statements of Arct 
Ecology that has appeared for geog 
raphers, and should be read by a 
botanists. However, since the di: 
tribution factor of vegetation is s 
dom stressed it perhaps should | 
called Ecology rather than Bic. 
geography. 

Canadians will be disappointed i; 


the chapter on Aboriginal Po; ula 


tions, which gives only one pag» t: 
the Eskimo, and has only one refe: 
ence to Canadian Eskimos, and th 
is an incorrect statement that the 
number only 3,500. The same auth: r 
in writing of the immigrant (whit: 
populations is somewhat loose with 
his facts and has a wandering style 
which contrasts with the scientific 
exactness of the preceding chapters. 
Among the errors are references to the 
uranium mines at Yellowknife (in- 
stead of Port Radium on Great Bear 
Lake), and the statement that Mata- 
nuska Valley settlers of Alaska came 
from the north-central states because 
of Dust Bowl conditions— Wisconsin 
settlers will be surprised to learn that 
they were in the Dust Bowl! The 
author also misinterprets the contacts 
between Indian and Eskimo in Can- 
ada. 

The chapters on Northland Re- 
sources are excellent compilations of 
known occurrences and development, 
but they tend to be an encyclopedic 
listing, seemingly abstracted from 
previous published works, and the 
factors of evaluation are weak or 
missing. Because of the wide extent 


of the Subarctic chmate in Canada, | 


it may seem surprising to read about 
agriculture of the Clay Belt of On- 


tario, or mining of Sudbury and other | 


centres, as part of a “Northland” 


geography, but by definition these | 
developments are included. Valuable | 


distribution maps of mineral and 


other resources are contained in these | 


chapters. 


The second part of the book has a 
regional treatment. In the opening 
chapter on Alaska the continuous use 
of the superlative for nearly every- 
thing about Alaska sounded like 
tourist information blurbs, and is not 


| backed by factual information. The 


words, tremendous, copious, abun- 
dant, greatest, largest, immense, were 
over-worked by the authors. Also the 
repeated statements or inferences 
that all of Alaska’s problems could be 
solved by statehood, seemed out of 
place in this type of a text. 

The chapter on Northwestern Can- 
ada has been well written, but ws 
compiled from a few well-known pr - 
vious publications, and the authcr, 


| apparently not knowing the area we |, 


committed numerous factual errors - 
an average of almost one on a paj °. 
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Among the surprising incorrect state- 
ments are: there are no Indians in 
subarctic Saskatchewan and Mani- 
toba; Calgary is the largest city of 
subarctic Alberta; there are only 
10,000 people in northern Manitoba 
(and the same paragraph later says 
that there are 9,900 in Flin Flon— 
which leaves 100 for the rest of the 
area); Kimberley is indicated to be 
larger than Trail in B.C.; there are 
75 to 90 miles of fast water or rapids 
in the lower Mackenzie River; the 
mercury mine at Pinchi Lake, B.C. 
(closed for 10 years); and silver-lead 
mining at Dawson, in addition to 
Mayo; ranching in the Peace River 
area because it is too dry. 

In contrast, the chapters on East- 
ern Canada (J. Brian Bird) and the 
Arctic Islands (Pat Baird) are ac- 
curate, in addition to being well writ- 
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ten. The Eurasian chapters are high- 
lighted by those of Dr. B. Zaborski, 
dealing with the Soviet Northland, 
and illustrate his wide personal knowl- 
edge and experience. The regional 
chapters follow a similar pattern of 
dealing with the physical, economic 
and human geography in turn for 
each area. This necessitates repeating 
some information given in the sys- 
tematic studies, but has the ad- 
vantage of bringing these data to- 
gether under a regional heading. 
Geography of the Northlands is a 
new and valuable contribution to our 
geographic literature, and should be 
of interest to Canadians, who own a 
large share of this northern region. It 
has the specialist advantages and the 
lack of uniformity disadvantages of 
many symposium texts. However, 
with a great deal of new information 
about the North available since World 
War II, it is important that much of 
this knowledge be brought together 
into one reference book. 
J. Lewis Roprnson 
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Six Years of War Vol. I 
by Colonel C. P. Stacey 
(Queen’s Printer, Ottawa. $3.50) 
The readability of 


quality and 
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Volume I of ¢ va Stacey’s Sir 
Years of War (subtitled Official His- 
tory of the Canadian Army in the 
Second World War) are indicated by 
the selling out of its first printing of 
five thousand copies within a few 
weeks of their appearance in the book- 
stores. Rarely in this country does an 
English work by a Canadian become 

(Continued on next page) 
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a best-seller, and more rarely still to 
this extent. It would seem that few 
writers are endowed with the ability 
to write well in an official capacity; 
we are only too familiar with long, 
dreary accounts of wars that are past, 
and which the great majority of peo- 
ple would prefer to forget. Colonel 
Stacey and his associates have, then, 
performed something of a miracle in 
marshalling all the available informa- 
tion on activities of the Canadian 
Army during the Second World War, 
as presented in this Volume I, so that 
the main developments stand out 
clearly, and the events described are 
shown in their logical perspective 
from crisis to dénouement, from cause 
to result, but ina fascinating narrative, 
which is difficult to lay aside, wherever 
one may begin to read. No doubt this 
is due in some measure to the direct, 
yet engaging and_ uncontroversial 
way in which the most controversial 
issues are discussed. 

As the subtitle of this book implies, 
it is chiefly concerned with the de- 
velopment in Canada of those military 
forces which took part in the last 


World War, starting with federal 
political and budgetary considera- 
tions about the year 1935. The 


stringent financial restrictions which 











Canadian public opinion and _prac- 
tical politics imposed upon our armed 
forces up to the outbreak of hostilities 
in 1940 should serve as a warning for 
the future, when we may not have 
years of grace in which to prepare, or 
be so isolated from the main theatres 
of war. Here again, the remarkable 
feature of this book is that it makes 
these things evident in such a palat- 
able and gripping fashion. 

The other facets of Colonel Stacey's 
story in his present volume are the 
Canadian Army in Britain, with a 
major share of attention given to the 
Dieppe raid, and Canada’s military 
actions in the Pacific area, with the 
main emphasis on Hong Kong. Ten 
appendices give pertinent data on the 
strength and equipment of the Cana- 
dian Army. A “References” section 
lists, chapter by chapter and page by 
page, the authorities for all essential 
statements made. The book is fully 
indexed. There are good illustrations, 
as well as an excellent series of maps. 
The retail price in Canada, $3.50 a 
copy, was made possible by a govern- 
ment subsidy intended to render Sic 
Years of War accessible to all who 
are concerned—directly or indirectly 

with Canada’s national defence: 
during these stormy times. 


A. E. H. Petri 








